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The First Asian Republic 


COMMUNISTS HAVE MADE MAINLAND A GIANT PRISON 
By CHIANG KAI-SHEK, President of the Republic of China 
Delivered to the Nation on the 50th Anniversary of the Chinese Republic, October 19, 1961 


preserved the 5,000-year old moral and cultural tra- 

ditions of the Chinese people, established the pattern of 
a modern country based upon 20th century democracy and 
science, and served as a forerunner of equality and liberty for 
the peoples of Asia as well as the weak and small nations of 
the world. 

Fifty years ago today, the Wuchang uprising, inspired by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles of the People, and the 
dauntless spirit of our earlier revolutionary martyrs, won wide 
and immediate support of the Chinese people. Thus was 
founded the first free democracy in Asia. 

The political ideals envisaged in the Three Principles of the 
People and our Chinese love of peace and respect for justice 
have made concrete contributions to the cause of freedom in 
Asia and to world progress. During the past 50 years, we have 
experienced many a foreign invasion and two world wars. 
With freedom and democracy as our goals, we fought for 
national independence as well as for world peace. Before and 
during the early days of World War II, we fought almost alone 
against aggressors in Asia. The final victory, obtained after 
prolonged struggle and sacrifice, inaugurated a general trend 
of national self-determination among Asian peoples. Either 
directly or indirectly, we have helped those peoples in achiev- 
ing their goal of independence. This demonstrates that an in- 
dependent and unified Republic of China is vital to Asia as 
well as to the rest of the world, and that only with a strong 
Republic of China can the Asian peoples as a whole develop 
and maintain their freedom. Conversely, if the Republic of 
China is endangered, the peace of Asia and of all the world is 
threatened. 

REDS USE MAINLAND CHINESE FOR AGGRESSION 

Had not the mainland fallen 12 years ago, the Communists 
would not have been able to intensify their infiltration and 
subversion in Asia, Africa and Latin America to the point that 
they have done today. The fall of the mainland, which enabled 
the Communists to exploit more than 500-million people as 


Prec COUNTRYMEN: The revolution of 1911 


tools of aggression, had opened the way to all the troubles in 
Asia and much of the dangers now facing mankind. In other 
words, Communism is the root of these aggressions and con- 
flicts, and the Chinese Communist regime is the main per- 
petrator of recent aggressive war. The overthrow of the Com- 
munist regime on the mainland, therefore, is imperative if we 
want to restore peace is Asia and in other parts of the world. 
Only when China regains its freedom and independence, will 
there be peace and security in Asia. Only when China regains 
peace and unity, will there be freedom and procserity through- 
out the world. 

The 1911 revolution sought national independence, political 
democracy and social and economic well-being of the people, as 
ideals upon which the Republic of China was founded. Since 
then, our country has suffered many setbacks, including Yuan 
Shih-kai’s short-lived attempt to enthrone himself as emperor, 
Chang Hsun’s abortive coup to restore the Manchu monarchy, 
and the innumerable rebellions amongst the traitors and war- 
lords. But none of these was as evil as the Communist regime, 
which has totally ignored human nature, enslaved the people, 
destroyed freedom and sold out the nation to the Kremlin. 
The atrocities and misgovernment of the Pieping regime have 
reduced the mainland into an inferno in which famines, 
plagues, natural calamities abound. In addition, the Com- 
munists have attempted to destroy our ethical and moral stand- 
ards, our historical and cultural heritage. They have always 
regarded the 1911 revolution and its underlying spirit as their 
arch enemy. But the people, being dedicated to the ideals of our 
revolution, have unswervingly pursued their struggle for free- 
dom and stand ready today, as in 1911, to give up life itself 
for these ideals. During the past 50 years, we have never suc- 
cumbed to brute force. We have always stood our ground and 
in the end were victorious in campaigns either against external 
aggression or against internal rebellion. 

MAINLAND CHINESE REACH END OF ENDURANCE 


Fellow countrymen: Our compatriots on the mainland have 
reached the end of their endurance. They can no longer stand 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


the reign of terror, the enforced separation from their families, 
the agonies of starvation, and the treacherous devices of “strug- 
gle,” “suppression of counter-revolutionaries” and “leaning 
toward Soviet Russia” imposed upon them by the Communists. 
They do not want “transition to Communist society’; they 
want the Republic of China to be restored. They do not want 
“people’s communes”; they want their families reunited. They 
do not want to be “loyally red and expert,” nor are they inter- 
ested in the “big leap forward in industry.” Neither do they 
want “ownership by the whole people” or “collective owner- 
ship.” What they want are the free way of life and the dignity 
of the individual to which they are entitled. They particularly 
want to be able to live at peace with their conscience for they 
realize that the Communist way of life is neither moral nor 
right. Therefore, to effect a junction of large scale uprisings on 
the mainland with a massive counter-offensive in the Taiwan 
Straits is the aspiration not only of all our mainland com- 
patriots seeking their own salvation, but also that of the awak- 
ening cadres of the Communist Party and the officers and men 
in the Communist armed forces. These men who have gone 
through the “anti-leftist” and “anti-rightist” campaigns, now 
secretly hope to shake off the Communist yoke and come over 
to the side of freedom. This situation is comparable to that 
which existed prior to the 1911 revolution, when even the 
officers and men of the Manchu “new army” were longing for 
the great day that was soon to dawn. 

But in the world of today, there are still short-sighted poli- 
ticians who only see the vast population on the mainland, with- 
out discerning that these people will not accept Communist 
control exercised by means of starvation and terror. These peo- 
ple will never willingly agree to Communist rule. On the con- 
trary, they are the enemies of Communism. They make up 
more than one-sixth the population of the world. Shut behind 
the Iron Curtain, they are crying for deliverance by this 
Government. They also will become the reservoir of manpower 
on which our national revolutionary army can draw for coura- 
geous and faithful fighters when it lands on the mainland. 


REPUBLIC IS ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF U. N. 

The Republic of China is one of the founders of the United 
Nations. We have paid a tremendous price to set up this 
permanent organization for the upholding of international 
justice and safeguarding of world peace. The sacred charter of 
this world body is written in the blood of innumerable freedom 
fighters including 3,600,000 servicemen and civilians of the 
Republic of China who fell in the last world war. It is only 
natural, therefore, that we should be especially concerned about 
its success or failure. Unfortunately, because of deliberate dis- 
ruptions by the Communist bloc, aided by fellow-traveling 
neutralistic speculators, this world organization built to safe- 
guard peace is now openly bowing to brute force. The Outer 
Mongolian puppet regime is trying to gain United Nations 
membership through a package deal involving Mauritania. 
Bloodstained and branded for its crimes of aggression, the 
Pieping regime is also trying to crash its way into the United 
Nations under Soviet Russian protection to displace the lawful 
seat of the Republic of China. Moreover, it has shamelessly 
made known its intention to usurp the rightful status of the 
Republic of China in the name of the bogus “Chinese People’s 
Republic.” Everyone knows that it was the Government of the 
Republic of China that took part in the second world war and 
signed the Declaration of Washington. It was this Government 
which fought undauntedly against the Japanese for eight years, 
won the final victory and subscribed to the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. It was also this Government which helped inaugurate 
the United Nations, which took part in its organization and 
assumed responsibility as one of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. 
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WAR AGAINST REDS IS FOR JUSTICE, FREEDOM 

Furthermore, our Government today is leading on Chinese 
territory the entire nation in a war against the puppet Pieping 
regime, a war to safeguard freedom and justice for mankind. 
Our Constitution was enacted by the people of the whole coun- 
try. Our Government was elected by the people and since 
World War II has been entrusted with the responsibility of 
leading the nation in carrying out the ideals embodied in the 
Three Principles of the People and the duties of our national 
revolution. All these have had nothing to do with the so-called 
“Chinese People’s Republic,” sinisterly invented by the Chinese 
Communists, which is nothing but traitor to the country, the 
common enemy of the people and an aggressive criminal con- 
demned by the United Nations for openly warring against that 
world body. It would be tamtamount to letting a robber give 
orders to a victimized householder if such a criminal, such a 
traitor, such an enemy were admitted to the United Nations. In 
this case, would not the member nations be admitting an 
enemy into their house and swearing allegiance to him? Could 
such an international organization still safeguard world peace? 
Would this not be causing the United Nations to follow in the 
footsteps of the League of Nations that disintegrated more than 
20 years ago? Would this not mean the abandonment of free- 
dom and justice, the encouragement of Communist aggression 
and the hastening of a third world war that could mean dooms- 
day for all mankind? 

Fellow countrymen: Since the Wuchang uprising, which 
awakened the people of Asia to nationalism, the Republic of 
China has become the main pillar of democracy in the East. 
In view of the rising tide of nationalism and democracy in Asia 
today, we are confident the Peiping regime will be defeated 
and tyranny will be abolished. This is inevitable because of 
China’s historical forces at work and especially because of the 
trend of events during the first 50 years of the Republic. The 
Chinese Communists through their ruthless policy and bloody 
rule, have turned the mainland into a giant prison, a mammoth 
graveyard, and above all, a huge abyss of evil. Our mainland 
compatriots have learned from suffering that unless the Com- 
munist regime is overthrown, they can enjoy neither life nor 
freedom itself. 


NATION Is VANGUARD IN WORLD ANTI-RED STRUGGLE 

Today we are standing at the forefront in the global struggle 
against Communist aggression and enslavement. The road 
before us is one of national recovery through counter-offensive. 
For us there is no alternative. During the past 12 years, through 
the hard work of our military personnel and civilian popula- 
tion, the wholehearted support of overseas Chinese, and the 
aspirations of our suffering mainland compatriots, we have 
laid a good foundation for the task that lies ahead. What we 
need is further to cement our solidarity and step up our prep- 
arations for the counter-offensive. In this way our military 
undertakings can be accomplished at an earlier date than other- 
wise would be the case. A complete victory would be the turn- 
ing point in consolidating independence and freedom for the 
peoples of Asia, and in sparing mankind the t~locaust of a 
global war. 

Fellow countrymen: In our efforts to effect national recov- 
ery through counter-offensive, we should not only seek victory 
in our anti-Communist revolution, but also guarantee success 
in national recovery and reconstruction. We should not merely 
restore the old political institutions and economic structures, 
but find new and better solutions on the basis of morality, 
democracy and scientific development. We should not only 
eradicate all vestiges of people’s communes, the class struggle 
and control by starvation, but also eliminate backwardness, cor- 
ruption, famines, poverty and diseases. In our social and cul- 
tural activities, we must implement Dr. Sun’s teachings regard- 
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ing adequate clothing, food, housing, transportation, educa- 
tion and recreation as outlined in the Principle of People’s 
Livelihood. Thus we can carry out the Three Principles of the 
People and ensure lasting stability, prosperity and happiness 


for our nation. 
Fellow countrymen on the mainland: You have suffered ter- 


ribly in a living hell for 12 long years. Darkness soon will give 
way to the dawn, just as surely as spring follows winter. You 
need only dedicate yourselves to the revolutionary spirit of 
1911, remain steadfast to your faith in national recovery and 
devote your efforts to the anti-Communist struggle. Our efforts 
to effect junction between our forces in the Taiwan area and 
the anti-Communist uprisings on the mainland will quickly 
succeed and bring us victory. The whole purpose of our strug- 
gle for freedom and survival and our war against Communist 
totalitarianism is to perpetuate the spirit of the martyrs who 
sacrificed their lives in the 1911 revolution, to follow in their 
footsteps, and to march forward together in a great counter- 
offensive to ensure national recovery. 


RETROCESSION OF TAIWAN TO CHINA IS RECALLED 


Finally, I wish to remind our compatriots that, while we on 
Taiwan are celebrating the 50th anniversary of the Republic 
of China and paying the highest tribute to the Father of the 
Republic, and to the revolutionary martyrs and loyal soldiers 
a civilians who have given their lives, we also should remem- 
ber that the island of Taiwan once was lost to us under the 
Manchu dynasty. The 1911 revolution founded the Republic, 
and the Government of the Republic of China recovered Tai- 
wan 16 years ago. Without the 1911 revolution, there would 
be no Republic of China and without the Government of the 
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Republic of China, there would have been no retrocession of 
Taiwan to China. Taiwan has become our bastion for national 
recovery and it is the foremost anti-Communist rampart in the 
Pacific. This is a clear indication that we have maintained the 
spirit of the 1911 revolution and unceasingly waged a fight for 
our national freedom and independence, as well as for the 
peace and security of the world. It is also a manifest that right- 
eousness will finally prevail over evil, light over darkness and 
freedom over enslavement. 

Fellow countrymen: Our driving force stems from our sacred 
duty of recovering the Chinese mainland, eliminating Commu- 
nism and delivering our compatriots from their bondage. The 
whole international situation is clearly laid before us, and we 
can observe the shifting of strength between the enemy and 
ourselves. In our own hands lies our national destiny and the 
future of our race. It is up to us to choose between survival and 
destruction, freedom and slavery, dignity and abasement. We 
firmly believe that if we observe the Three Principles of the 
People, devote ourselves to the cause of national recovery, and 
unswervingly and dauntlessly follow in the footsteps of those 
martyrs who laid down their lives in the Wuchang uprising, 
we soon shall succeed in this third stage of our national revolu- 
tion. With the wholehearted support of the whole nation, we 
shall achieve victory even more glorious than that in the 
revolution of 1911. Now, with raised arms, let us join in the 
cheers of the day: 

Long live the Three Principles of the People! 

Long live the Republic of China! 

Long live the spirit of the 1911 revolution! 

Long live the victory of national recovery throug! a counter- 
offensive! 


“Civilization’s Nuclear Countdown 
To Barbarism’”’ 


WHO LOSES? WHO GAINS? 
By CHARLES TALBOTT GARLAND, President, American Society of Living History, Alexandria, Virginia 
Delivered before the Sertoma Club of Sertoma International, Washington, D. C., October 10, 1961 


of free and earnest discussion about matters that con- 

cern the swelling common interests of the shrinking 
world community. Free discussion clears issues that the center 
of truth may be revealed. To find the center we must begin, 
having the courage to start a sometimes long and harzardous 
journey aid the courage to speak. To speak is to invite others 
to do so and this done, we are already closer to the truth we 
seek and sometimes find given the grace of time. 

The strongest current surging through the world today is 
not communism or any other formal ideology; it is the psy- 
chological current leading to the alarm that is awakening the 
peoples of this planet to the realization—at last—that the 
issue of survival must draw them and is drawing them into a 
commonwealth of hope, compulsion and mutual action to- 
ward a common goal—peace—as the only alternative to war 
and as the only saviour of civilization—but not peace at a 
price that buys something which is worth less. 

Patrick Henry said it in the 18th century and said it for free 
Americans of the 20th century and of future centuries: “Give 
me liberty or give me death!”—great and brave words and, for 
us today, as we seek solutions to our temporal troubles, timely 
words. As war is the opposite of peace, communism or death 
appear to be the opposite of liberty. 


Gt ie TO MANKIND is at least one of the derivatives 


Today our heads are not wrenched in the direction of Lon- 
don as were the American colonists! Today our heads are being 
wrenched in the direction of Berlin and if not Berlin, in the 
direction of Elisabethville, or Vietnam, or Cuba, or China, or 
Lebanon, or Formosa, or Taiwan, or a dozen other places show- 
ing symptoms of the Soviet and Communist world scheme. 

Berlin is only a boil that rises and subsides from a political 
disease partially infecting the earth and some of its peoples, 
the boils occurring here and recurring there. 

Berlin an issue? Berlin is a problem. The disease is the issue. 
Surgery at Berlin is not riddance of the disease. 

Ours may be said to be days full of the ingredients for night- 
mares and nights of daymares for those who thoughtfully con- 
cern themselves with the politically disease-wracked planet 
and with the prospect of the brief daylight and long midnight 
of flash and blast, first, and sundown and silence, next, of 
an international exchange of nuclear might with the present 
level of civilization the price of pride, both false and real, of 
an infant state, the government of the boisterous and blustering 
young Soviet Party, new in the world, but born of cunning, 
strong beyond its years, but possessed of reckless judgment, an 
infant that is a political foundling without political parentage, 
energetic and headstrong, politically and internationally un- 
disciplined and unspanked, the very terror of our times and 
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CHARLES TALBOTT GARLAND 


one that is sorely trying the patience of its elders. 

Four weeks ago the world heard from a usually silent voice 
from within the Kremlin, that of Marshall Rodion Y. Malinov- 
sky, the Minister of Defense of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Significance is attached to the injection of this new voice 
made to speak. The Marshall is Soviet saber, rifle and rocket. 
The voices of Nikita Khrushchev and A. I. Mikoyan are 
familiar to Americans. However, for most of us the voice of the 
Marshall is not as familiar. Lest the Marshall's powder get as 
warm as his tongue, perhaps we should prevail a nonpolitical 
lay view upon the Marshall from across the same sea whence 
his words came to us. 

Marshall Malinovsky’s statements in Pravda on September 
14, including the accusation that President Kennedy is being 
pushed “on the path of Hitler’s reckless policy” and Western 
military leaders are “openly stating their senseless plans for war 
against the Soviet Union,” and the Marshall's conjecture that 
Soviet rockets “will reach the aggressor in his own den” invite 
the conclusion that Soviet leaders are being pushed warward 
and westward by the Communist Chinese at their eastward 
backs and are taking the reluctant Russian people down a 
perilous path. 

The current nuclear explosions in Asia emphasize the neces- 
sity for the U.S.S.R.’s orbital return to earthbound sanity, sani- 
tation and cessation. 

The necessity is clear. Soviet nuclear dirt is a world danger. 
It is littering the common atmosphere. The litter-spewing blasts 
are disturbing the peace of mind of all nations and presumably 
are disrupting the peace of the Russian people who without 
prodding probably do not desire war any more than Americans 
or any other people do. 

However, continue with the nuclear explosions and the 
US.S.R. will have all peoples of the earth on the backs of its 
leaders. The repetitious blasts could be construed, and are being, 
as malicious Communist mischief that potentially affects the 
entire earthly neighborhood and the approximately 2.8 bil- 
lions of human beings dwelling in it. 

Speculation leads to the conclusions that either the nuclear 
weapons of the U.S.S.R. are as great and ready as Soviet poli- 
ticians claim or they are not and require testing. If they re- 
quire testing, as they must, because the U.S.S.R. has been test- 
ing with furious rapidity, the leaders of Russia’s one-party 
government have exploited anticipated Free World protests to 
Soviet plans and activities in Germany as the present pretext 
for resuming nuclear test explosions. 

The price the Soviet state is paying for the tests in adverse 
universal opinion may be estimated as becoming one of the 
great prices any one country has ever paid in the coin of opin- 
ion. Intentionally or not, the Soviet nuclear tests are leaving in 
the wake of the fallout the impression of utter Soviet disregard 
for the welfare of the world community and have brought into 
being a new force, the counterbalance of a universal judgment 
against the Soviets. 

As a Russian military man who came to know American 
military men and Americans during World War II, the Soviet 
Minister of Defense must have come to learn that Americans 
love peace. Having so much and so much for which to live, 
why should Americans want war? But has the Soviet Minister 
of Defense learned that Americans love national honor more? 

No great nation can appease and remain great. Mutually 
honorable agreement differs from appeasement. Nothing in 
American history indicates that the United States, having 
reached this point in its destiny, intends to diminish its great- 
ness through appeasement. 

Also, the history of the United States and the American peo- 
ple shows instances without precedent of a people bending 
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with charitable hearts and open purses to smaller powers in 
need. However, no other power should misread America’s 
catdiograph and mistake a generous heart for a weak one. 

Americans will not permit the great power of the American 
people to wilt before another's great power for reasons of fear 
at the cost of honor. 

The United States is not pushing; it is restraining. The Rus- 
sian people glimpsed U. S. push during World War Il. Today 
restraint reigns across the American countryside in city and on 
plains. 

Who is the aggressor? Who is actually pushing? The leaders 
of Communism are pushing. Observe the map of the world and 
the political boundaries of nations. Observe the javelin thrusts 
of Communism nearly everywhere. Who is the aggressor? Who 
is pushing? Not the United States. 

America believes in the self-determination of uncoerced 
peoples. Governments formed as the result of conspired im- 
position are not governments of American design. 

The Soviet Minister of Defense, better than most in the 
Seviet Union, knows that rocks or rockets are capable of being 
hurled in any direction, East, West, North or South; that no 
sane leader would hurl a rocket at the United States. 

Communism’s forward positioned disciples—those selected 
to talk to America from the Kremlin, Tokyo, New Delhi, Ha- 
vana, the United Nations, Pravda or any other background or 
platform—are by calculation, underestimation, historic stupid- 
ity or ideological sightlessness oblivious to the consequences to 
their own state of a nuclear war of their direct or indirect in- 
itiation, if Soviet committees without the franchise of the 
Russian people should choose the American people as their 
target. 

This omission by implication presumes that this godless 
state is blessed with immunity from nuclear harm by a guaran- 
tee written on Communist-fabricated parchment. The bravado 
of Communist doctrine does not admit that that which the 
Communist arsenal of nuclear weapons may be capable of de- 
livering the Communist state is certain of receiving, full in the 
face, just as though the Communists’ own nuclear weapons 
circled ‘round to strike the Soviets down. 

This miscalculation by forward-positioned Soviets, if mis- 
calculation it is, this ideological sightlessness, if that it is, the 
Communist Party’s lack of dispensation to the Russian people 
of the truth of the Soviets’ and Russia’s certain total destruction 
from an unlimited nuclear exchange with the United States is 
one of the grave dangers to peace and mankind. The truth, 
once made known to all the Russian people, could grow into 
one of the effective deterrents to war. 

The ideological forehead butting, U.S.S.R. against the U. S., 
hour after hour, day after day and decade after decade, becomes 
more and more a matter of the gravest practical universal con- 
cern and less and less a contest per se between two ideological 
opposites. It is within the framework of that philosophy that 
I have molded the following formal paper, “Civilization’s Nu- 
clear Countdown to Barbarism.” 

As we regard planet Earth today and as historians will be 
compelled to regard the planet in retrospect, two great powers 
prevail at this time and not one more. 

These two powers are the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. 

A definition of a power in this instance is a political entity 
of large population and surpassing military might capable of 
bringing great destruction upon many other nations which 
have substantially smaller capabilities of returning retaliatory 
blows and no prospect of winning a war against the great 
power. 

If turned against one another in Nuclear War I, both the 
U. S. and U.S.S.R. could be and undoubtedly would be, reduced 
to ruins, with domestic populations decimated, the respective 
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lands contaminated and sterilized, the survivors heir to what? 

Neither nation can win against the other. Indeed, both coun- 
tries would be lost to the world as both countries are known 
today. 

It is not inconceivable that the U.S.S.R. is the near tragic 
victim of the greatest hoax in history and victim of itself. 

The picture: The U.S.S.R. unleashes weapons of unbelievable 
foxce upon the continental U. S. The U. S. responds in kind 
from her Polaris submarines beneath the sea, from aircraft and 
transoceanic missile platforms. 

What remains after the nuclear devastation? 

Ashes. 

But what remains on the planet? Asia, teeming with crowded 
millions; Africa, ambitious and restive; South America, partial- 
ly subjugated by some of its own institutions. Russia lies like 
a body partly dismembered, scorched and bleeding; faintly 
breathing. 

Asiatic hordes swarm West. They ravage and occupy. West 
of Asia is Europe. 

In the exchange between the U. S. and U.S.S.R., European 
nations are struck, weakened, but are not struck out. Resistance 
to the Asiatics increases as the swarms move West. But in 
Russia there is no resistance. Russia is theirs. 

India—brave, unprepared and militarily helpless, and pos- 
sessed only of unlimited humankind—stands morally suffering, 
courageous and uncertain, and philsophically resigned. 

Other Asiatics, meanwhile, turn East. East of Asia is North 
America. Without a fleet and without merchantmen, and with- 
out meeting resistance, the Asiatics drive across the ancient 
routes of their ancestors and invade Alaska, Canada and the 
U. S. 

Removed from the holocaust, Africa and South America, 
transfused with former succor from the North, are at the out- 
set supercharged with hope, but then become despondent 
with despair. Throughout Africa and South America the 
northern wind is missed and the vacuum is felt. 

An enfeebled U. S., occupied, begins anew on crutches, a 
shadow of its former self. 

Africa, momentarily satisfied with independence, realizes 
that her technological and financial bankers to the North lie 
dead, never to rise as the benefactors they were. 

South America splits asunder. All vestiges of democracy 
vanish with the sudden appearance of dictators and exploiteers. 
Never before has South American poverty reached such depths. 

Egypt's benefactors, the U. S. and USS.R., are both de- 
creased as benefactors, and Egypt’s whipping boy and first 
benefactor, England, is reduced to a non-entity. Egypt is adrift. 

India has no U. S. or U. K. to technically assist her or to 
which to moralize. 

Asia on the other hand emerges to rule Europe and overrun 
North America and invade Mexico. Asia has been the recent 
beneficiary of nothing from the U. S., and, from the U.S.S.R. 
she is beneficiary of nothing less than a failing ideology. Bitter 
and superior, Asia—labeled Communist—feels she owes noth- 
ing to either except resentment and revenge. 

The world loses the most generous people, the American, 
and the most generous national benefactor, the U. S., in history, 
with never its equal likely to appear. 

Nothing less that total destruction can be the price of 
Nuclear War I between the two Nuclear Powers and, with the 
start of that war, comes the end of the Age of America’s Golden 
Benefaction to Mankind. Nor is there a people left with the 
strength to succor wounded, bleeding America which succored 
others. 

And with Nuclear War I waged between the Nuclear 
Powers, man’s conquest of Space is retarded a thousand. years. 

The world knows what the world loses, if the world loses 
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America, as America is today. What the world loses with the 
USSR. lost to it is not clear. The loss of the hardy and suf- 
fering Russian people would be a great one. To be without the 
contributions of the Bolsheviki ideology known as Communism 
does not appear to be too great a loss that the world cannot 
bear to be without it. 

Soviet Space science is superior; however, it is more German 
than Soviet. Therefore, the world would not be losing a su- 
periority native to Russia but political to Russia, with the 
transplanting of German genius onto Russian soil at the end 
of World War II. 

Soviet Russia’s Communist Chinese cousins seem to regard 
the U.S.S.R. with some contempt and as inferior not only 
racially, but politically. It is not beyond the enormously capable 
subtleties of the oriental mind to machinate the Kremlin into 
an unretreatable position, leaving Asiatics the dominant world 
power and making the Russians and the Europeans their slaves. 

In this imperceptible coup, the U.S.S.R. may be the great 
dupe of Asiatic subtlety. By resort to war Russia can cnly lose. 
By resort to war the Soviets destroy the Russian people. By 
resort to war the Soviets destroy the Russian nation. By forc- 
ing Russia’s resort to war the Asiatics control the Communist 
world apd more. 

It is nct inconceivable, therefore, that Chinese Communist 
leaders are pushing the leaders of the U.S.S.R. to the point of 
no return. 

The classic concept of war is never to start a war unless the 
fruits of victory are worth the price. 

Total ruin is no victory. 

Time tends to make simple issues complex. Time tends to 
make disagreements larger than the areas of disagreement 
actually are. 

In all probability Nuclear War I is feared by neither the 
U. S. nor the U.S.S.R. Too many words, too many commitments 
which are false to the real issues and minor to major arguments 
while leaving no alternatives, and the personal pride of leaders 
which is so often dressed in the cloak of righteousness alight 
with patriotism, and a leader’s pride in his own ideology which 
exactly differs perhaps from his adversary’s, may bring on the 
first nuclear launch. 

Whoever may command the start of the first nuclear count- 
down, that leader may also bring on the countdown of his and 
his adversary’s nation. 

Neither Nuclear Power will remain unretaliatory. 

Each of the two great Nuclear Powers presumably has the 
power to destroy the other while being destroyed. 

Reason suggests—impels agreement instead of war and a 
union of effort to bring to this planet a true new era of peace, 
a new era of plenty for all and a new era of concerted Space 
conquest, rather than mutual destruction of the contending 
powers which leaves the planet asunder, reverted to barbarism, 
denied of benefaction and the conquest of Space denied man- 
kind for a thousand years, if not more. 

Fear and superstition, and not a necessarily vast accumula- 
tion of scientific knowledge, prevented the New World from 
being openly reached by southern Europeans 500 years earlier 
than it was. The present technical capability so recently won 
by Man and requiring large national wealth, in part com- 
mitted by two great powers to the conquest of Space, can be 
erased in moments only to require at least a thousand years to 
restore. 

Who loses? The world does—excepting the Asiatics. The 
world would be theirs throughout the new age, the Age of 
Civilized Barbarism, begun the instant of the first leader’s com- 
mand: 

“Begin the countdown!” 
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Government and American Business 
ECONOMIC SOLVENCY AND MILITARY STRENGTH 
By JOHN E. SWEARINGEN, President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Delivered at Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association Annual Meeting, Forth Worth, Texas, September 27, 1961 


lem with which we are mutually concerned, namely, the 
impact of government on American business. 

For several decades our government has established as na- 
tional goals certain programs which have a direct and vital 
impact upon the American business community. Many of these 
programs, such as national defense, are dictated by the realities 
of our times; others, such as medical care, are debatable. They 
all have one common denominator in that they require huge 
sums of money. 

The decision to establish these programs is by nature polit- 
ical, determined as a result of our elective processes. This is not 
the forum to discuss the political wisdom of such decisions, nor 
do I desire to assume the role of a political pundit either pro 
or con. 

As businessmen, however, you and I do have a domain of 
special competence. In the areas of production, manufacturing, 
wages, marketing, prices, taxes and research, we have an obli- 
gation to comment on government programs which will assist 
our economy in expanding or which, conversely, will cause it 
to contract. 

Throughout this nation there are millions of people, who 
for the first time in their lives are becoming seriously con- 
cerned about the economy of the United States. Soviet Union 
spokesmen have maintained for years that capitalism will col- 
lapse economically and that international communism will be 
victorious without firing a shot. 

The economic solvency and the military strength of the 
United States are, therefore, the bedrock, the very foundation 
upon which rests the freedom of mankind. Other nations of 
the free world who face economic difficulties can turn to us 
for assistance. We can only look to ourselves. 

Obviously the government, in and of itself, has no assets. 
What it accumulates it must first extract from the people in 
the form of taxes. From where does the money come? The 
source of revenues collected by the Federal Government in fiscal 
1960 tells the story. They were as follows: 


I IS A privilege to meet with you and to discuss a prob- 


Individual income taxes ..................... 46.4% 
Corporation income taxes .................... 22.9% 
ne era et 12.2% 
Bar a See ee Re 11.5% 


Ss ne heirs Soe tet otis 5 


Since a large portion of the individual income taxes, corpo- 
rate income taxes, and employment taxes are derived from 
employees and shareholders of American business, it is abun- 
dantly clear that the entire economy of our country rests upon 
the ability of American business to carry the burden which 
has been placed upon it. 

Under the circumstances, it is axiomatic that government 
action promoting business stability and growth benefits the 
nation as well as business. Government action, on the other 
hand, that hampers business growth undermines our economic 
strength and tends to choke off at the source the tax revenues 
on which the government’s own manifold programs depend. 
Exploring the implications for business of government policies, 
therefore, is just plain “good business” for the government and 
its citizens as well as for industry. Let us briefly examine cer- 
tain government programs in the light of this concern. 


I. FOREIGN POLICY 


From July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1960, the United States has 
made available to foreign nations a sum of nearly $86 billion 
in various types of foreign assistance, grants and loans. We 
shall make available an estimated $5 billion in fiscal 1961 for 
a total of nearly $91 billion. After all types of repayment and 
returns of grants have been considered, by June 30, 1962, our 
net foreign assistance program will represent the astronomical 
sum of $86.5 billion. 

Such a staggering sum of money is virtually impossible to 
comprehend. It is a tremendous tribute to our economic system 
that we have been able to endure such an economic strain 
without bankruptcy and collapse. No other nation on the face 
of the earth (even if it were so inclined) would have been 
capable of such largess. We have made this effort only by 
accumulating a national debt which is approaching $300 bil- 
lion—a figure, incidentally, which is larger than all the com- 
bined national debts of all the nations of the world since the 
beginning of recorded history. Many of these foreign assistance 
programs were established to restore the war-ravaged econ- 
omies of some of our friends and allies and to alleviate human 
suffering. To a large extent, the original purposes of many of 
our foreign assistance programs have been accomplished three- 
and four-fold. But there is a limit to the extent that assets of 
the United States can be transferred abroad. From a business 
point of view, therefore, objectives of our foreign aid programs 
should be scrupulously reviewed so that they can be brought 
within the realm of our ability to pay. 


There is every indication as the years go by, that the Ameri- 
can economy will be forced to compete with the state-con- 
trolled economy of the Soviet Union in many areas of the 
world. American business can only participate in such a com- 
petition if it is allowed to grow and expand. The vital area 
of our foreign policy concerning trade agreements and tariffs 
must be re-examined and placed on a truly reciprocal basis if 
American industry is to compete, not only with our opponents, 
but also with our friends. 

A comparison of unit production between the United States 
and Western Europe from 1950 to i960 should illustrate the 
point. In steel, automobiles and total exports, the growth of 
Western European economy was from 100% to 400% higher 
than our own. While our steel production was increasing from 
88 million tons annually to 90 million tons, Western Europe's 
production of steel increased from 51.9 million to 107 million 
tons, While our production of 7.8 million cars in 1960 was 
actually lower than the 8 million that rolled off our assembly 
lines in 1950, Western Europe manufactured 6 million cars 
last year, compared with 1.6 million ten years earlier. While 
the value of our exports grew from $10.2 billion to $17.6 bil- 
lion over the decade, Western Europe's over the same period 
grew from $10 billion to $21 billion. At the same time, West- 
ern Europe’s gold reserve more than doubled, from $6.5 bil- 
lion to $16.2 billion, while ours declined from $22.8 billion 
to $19.5 billion. 

A businessman’s conclusion must be that our economy must 
expand or the commitments we make in the future must be 
severely curtailed. To increase the commitments without ex- 


panding the economy is a sure blueprint for bankruptcy. But 
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the way to expand our economy is by less federal interference 
and control—not more. 


IL. FiscAL POLICY 


Both political parties have consistently promised to end 
deficit financing, to prevent inflation, and to balance the 
budget. Neither party has been able, or perhaps willing, to 
redeem its pledges. The future promises more deficit financing 
and more inflation. 

Those of us who are charged with the responsibility of busi- 
ness management know that the government must provide an 
incentive for people to risk their capital, either in established 
businesses or in new ventures. Risked capital produces the vital 
mechanism where factories are built, jobs are created, and new 
and better products are made available to consumers. The posi- 
tive course of action required at this time, therefore, is for 
the government to provide tax and other incentives for indus- 
try; to increase these incentives, not reduce them. Among other 
things, more realistic tax depreciation programs are needed to 
encourage capital expansion. 

Conversely, government proposals that would increase taxes 
at the risk of throttling industry ignore the obvious fact that 
too large an appetite may drive the cook from the kitchen. 
When taxes become too restrictive, business inevitably con- 
tracts, and tax revenues decline. 

Every corporate dollar subject to federal income tax now 
shrinks to 48 cents in after-tax profits. Under the circumstances, 
the proposal to eliminate the modest relief from double tax- 
ation permitted to the stockholder, by taking away the 4 per 
cent dividend credit in the computation of his own tax return, 
qualifies as both inequitable and restrictive on investments. 

Percentage depletion, as all of us know, is another tax fea- 
ture subject to recurrent attacks. This allowance, which affects 
not only our particular raw material but over one hundred 
others, has served this nation well as a matter of development 
of natural resources. At an hour when we must develop our 
resources to the maximum it is poor policy to allow this par- 
ticular incentive to become a tax football. 

The matter of fiscal policy and tax incentive can be dis- 
cussed in a very technical fashion, or it can be rather simply 
stated as a matter of philosophy. Basically, the positive pro- 
gram, the green light which American business needs from 
government on fiscal matters is the encouragement manifested 
in numerous ways which will urge the business community of 
America to expand and grow soundly. Growth requires risk 
capital, which businessmen are reluctant to invest when gov- 
ernment vagaries rather than economics determine whether 
gains are possible. 

For at least a decade our political leaders have been warning 
the American people that sacrifices must be made to preserve 
and perpetuate our society. Defense appropriations have con- 
stantly increased to strengthen our military capabilities. At the 
present time these defense appropriations constitute $47.5 bil- 
lion out of a budget of $87.7 billion. 

As a businessman it is clear to me that someone in the gov- 
ernment is confused as to the exact nature of the sacrifices 
needed. Sacrifice means to do without. In my personal life and 
in the management function which I perform for my corpora- 
tion, when vital emergency expenses are necessary, we curtail 
other activities and do without some things in order to meet 
our obligations. 

The obvious answer to the increased military expenditures 
is not to raise taxes and to increase indebtedness, but rather to 
curtail or abolish unnecessary activities, to eliminate non- 
essential speuding, to postpone costly, non-vital projects, and 
thus to do without until the prority objective is attained. 

In a quotation attributed to the French author, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, the dangers of loose fiscal policy were stated as 
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follows: 

“A democracy cannot exist as a permanent form of govern- 
ment. It can only exist until the voters discover they can vote 
themselves largess out of the public treasury.” 

Without comment may I cite the following statistics co.s- 
cerning those who derive all or a portion of their support from 
our public treasury: 


Federal Government Employees .......... 2,400,000 
State and Local Government Employees (not 

including School Employees) .......... 5,300,000 
Social Security Retirement Benefits ...... 14,300,000 
Veterans Administration Pensions and Com- 

CONTI, oi. cred. dabiws aurea gince evn’ 4,500,000 

PG) .«i. x pettihs ean xiesceval> eee 2s 26,500,000 


This is not a forum to debate the wisdom of the increased 
Social Security benefits, the medical program, Federal housing, 
reclamation, Federal aid to education, atomic power, urban re- 
newal, and a host of other programs. 

Ours is a forum, however, to constructively propose that 
when this nation is in peril, we temporarily forego vast ex- 
penditures in some of these areas and divert the funds toward 
our primary goal of survival. It is my sincere conviction that 
we must cease to face every crisis by maintaining all fringe 
benefits and levying additional taxes and controls in our econ- 
omy. This is not sacrificing; this is economic suicide. 


III. LABOR POLICIES 


An essential ingredient in a vigorous economy is a proper 
balance between labor and management which protects the 
rights of both, and at the same time provides the greatest bene- 
fits for all consumers. Free collective bargaining under existing 
labor legislation has provided a mechanism under which labor 
and management have, to a large degree, successfully resolved 
their differences. Unfortunately, there now seems to be a tend- 
ency to make government intervention, or the threat of it, a 
matter of common policy rather than a rarely used last resort. 
Throughout history there have been innumerable attempts on 
the part of governments to control artificially the laws of eco- 
nomics in respect to wages and prices. Never have these at- 
tempts been successful. Always they have produced an economy 
of scarcity, chaos, and confusion. I believe business will expand 
if collective bargaining and consumer acceptance in free com- 
petition are allowed to set wages and prices. 

Responsible Americans must also realize that powerful labor 
unions exert political and economic influence far beyond that 
to which they are justly entitled. Local law enforcement in 
labor disputes more often than not fails to uphold existing 
laws and to protect property and human rights. The fact that 
unions are able to draw upon their vast treasuries for political 
purposes while business is prohibited from using corporate 
funds for those same purposes represents an imbalance that 
must be corrected. 

When this imbalance is corrected (and I am certain it will 
be in time), the tremendous political power of the labor 
bosses will be restored to its proper perspective and the entire 
economy will benefit thereby. 

Furthermore, to promote an expanding economy, the fruits 
of technology must be made available to all consumers in the 
form of lower prices, not exclusively harvested by labor in the 
form of higher wages. 


IV. CLARIFICATION OF ANTI-TRUST POLICIES 
The post positive step necessary to encourage the business 
community of the United States to and to seek new 
markets is a clarification of the anti-trust policies of the gov- 
ernment. For the last two decades no legal counsel has been in 
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a position to advise his employer accurately as to the precise 
limitations and restrictions of existing statutes. What is legal 
one day becomes the subject of prosecution the next. In fact, 
on occasions it has appeared to me that some people in govern- 
ment believe that “being big is automatically bad.” 

On occasions the Department of Justice seems to be seeking 
for ways to place roadblocks in the way of business expansion. 
The recent restrictions against bank mergers are but one in- 
stance. Similarly, on occasion, the Internal Revenue Service, by 
refusing to state its position, has completely ignored the prac- 
tical difficulties created by its silence. It is no great trick to 
destroy business. The real art of government is to nurture busi- 
ness in its broadest definition so that all the nation and all the 
people can benefit. When so much attention is being focused 
on morality of business, isn’t it time some attention is also 
focused on the morality of government? 

People in and out of government must be made to under- 
stand that if our nation is to achieve a gross national product of 
$595 billion and provide tax revenues each year of $85 billion, 
then it must of necessity contain industrial complexes of vast 
magnitude. No responsible business leader condones collusion 
to fix prices or conspiracy to violate anti-trust statutes. By the 
same token, however, no intelligent businessman supports the 
present confusion of anti-trust policies, which vary from day to 
day as to what the laws mean. 


V. HARASSMENT 

For the last several decades it has become popular to harass 
business and at every opportunity to suggest new methods of 
regulation and control. Some politicians have made reputations 
by excoriating businessmen because they—"sold at too low a 
price.” Others have gotten the limelight by allegations that in- 
dustries sold—“at too high a price.” 

Such inconsistencies seldom seem to trouble business’s critics. 
Business-baiting has become too popular a sport for them to 
worry about consistency or the lack of it, or about facts or the 
lack of them. Unfortunately, moreover, some officials seem not 
to be able to distinguish between issues and personalities. The 
disability of the kind of personal harassment in which some 
government officials indulge lies not so much in the wounded 
sensibilities of their victims—but in the debasement of the 
democratic processes, in the deliberate distortion of viewpoints 
meriting consideration, and in the reluctance that it engenders 
among executives to expose themselves to almost certain vilifi- 
cation if they try to contribute their special talents to govern- 
ment. Isn’t it time to call a halt to harassment for harassment’s 
sake and to limit the regulation and control of government to 
those facts that are absolutely essential for the national wel- 
fare? 

_ VI. REGULATORY AGENCIES 

At one time abuses in certain areas created the necessity for 
regulatory agencies in the Federal Government. Primary ex- 
amples are the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. However, the medicine 
of the regulatory agencies now threatens to kill the patient. 
Regulatory agencies, amounting to over 68 in number, have 
become substitutes for the regular legal, judicial, and executive 
processes of the government. When originally conceived, the 
administrative actions of these agencies were to be subject, on 
their own merits, to review by the courts. But because of the 
vast multitude of the agencies’ regulations, they now have all 
the practical force and effect of the law. Seldom can business 
appeal successfully. 

Regulatory agencies not only promulgate the law through 
their regulations, they execute the law by finding business in 
violation of their edicts, and adjudicate the law in their own 
trial examiner hearings. One of the worst features of this 
growth of the almighty independent agency is that the indi- 
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viduals manning the various boards and commissions have long 
tenures of office, are political appointees, and have absolutely 
no responsibility to the people. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the field of administrative law, as it affects business in buying, 
selling, shipping, hiring, firing, investing, and numerous other 
important areas, can only be described as a morass. 

Furthermore, the control within the regulatory agencies is 
seldom exercised by the nominal heads. Frequently policies are 
established by civil service employees in job classifications far 
below the grade one would expect for individuals charged with 
these responsibilities. Thus it is that in many instances, an un- 
heard-of, unknown employee in a regulatory agency can make a 
pronouncement vitally affecting the entire American business 
community. 

Recently there have been attempts even to expand the au- 
thority of these regulatory agencies and to delegate even more 
authority to those in lower positions within the agency. Thus 
far, these attempts have not been successful, but they are in- 
dicative of the problem which faces the business community. 

As a businessman, I feel the government should re-examine 
the functions of many of these regulatory agencies in accord- 
ance with the recommendations which have already been made 
by many of the Hoover Commission task forces—to limit in 
extent the powers of these agencies, to provide for speedy 
judicial review in important cases, and to restore to the people 
the people’s business. 


VII. UNFAIR COMPETITION 


The American business community has thrived on free and 
Open competition; and the American business community is 
perfectly willing to invest its money and take its chances, pro- 
vided it is allowed to enjoy equal opportunity and fair com- 
petition. 

It would be a very positive step for the Government of the 
United States to get out of those businesses which can be per- 
formed by American industry. It is fantastic for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take tax money from individuals 
and corporations, and then to compete with them in the opera- 
tion of everything from ice cream plants to power plants and 
industrial complexes. 

For years there has been a great clamor on the subject of 
getting the government out of business. Frankly, in my opinion, 
on the basis of statistics available, very little seems to have 
been done. 

The second area of unfair competition to which I would 
like briefly to allude concerns that of cooperatives. The theory 
of the cooperative, like that of the regulatory agency, was 
sound in its beginning. Few could object to a group of indi- 
viduals combining their purchasing power in order to procure 
commodities at a reduced unit price. Business executives today 
have little quarrel with what is referred to as “on the farm” 
cooperatives which are legitimately engaged in the business 
for which they have been chartered. No one, however, can 
justify the organization of a profit-making company engaging 
in manufacturing, refining, sales, and distribution which ac- 
cumulates vast sums of money which are undistributed, and 
yet which pays no corporate tax. Corporations should not be 
forced to compete with others engaged in the same business on 
a volume basis when one is required by law to pay a 52% cor- 
porate tax, and the other markets its products tax-free. 

The growth of the competitive free enterprise system would 
certainly be encouraged if the obvious corrective measures were 
taken in this area. 


VIII. GOVERNMENT APPOINTEES 


In many ways, one of the most frustrating and disheartening 
experiences is to read the announcement of the appointment 
of an individual to a high government position exercising vast 
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authority over the business community when I know that he 
is hostile to the very economic beliefs upon which this nation 
is predicated. 

With rare exceptions, we in the business world are familiar 
with the economic philosophy of prominent people. We gen- 
erally recognize the followers of John Maynard Keynes and 
Harold Laski. We read enough to identify Fabian socialists and 
the followers of Hjalmar Schacht. 

It is distressing when the television and newspapers report, 
as they frequently do, that persons of this type will be officially 
enunciating our economic doctrines. How refreshing and how 
positive it would be if the local, state, and national govern- 
ments delegated authority only to individuals who were well 
known advocates of our economic system. An upsurge of en- 
thusiasm would occur among American businesses and pro- 
fessional leaders if outspoken advocates of American free en- 
terprise staffed the boards, the commissions and the advisory 
positions from which emanate the political power over labor 
and management. This would practically guarantee a resurgence 
in American business. 

CONCLUSION 

In my brief comments I have indicated to you some specific 
instances in which government programs have a vital impact 
on American business and business expansion. Every one of the 
points which I have mentioned to you is actually a political 
decision, and can only be accomplished by political action. 

As American citizens we, who are especially concerned with 
business management, recognize that many of the past and 
proposed government programs will be wrecked on the rocks 
of economic reality. We have an obligation and a responsibility, 
therefore, to make our voices heard. Ours is a political system. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


It is incumbent upon each of us to participate in the party 
of our choice at the local level and at the national level, and to 
give to politics, as citizens, a portion of our time and talents 
and money. Furthermore, we must serve in government when 
the specialized skills we possess are needed. 

As individuals and as management officials we have a re- 
sponsibility to encourage our associates and our employees to 
participate in the political party of their choice so that some of 
the positive programs which are for the benefit of our entire 
economy can be translated into political realities. 

May I suggest to you that the marvel of our society is that it 
was based on individual responsibility, liberty, and opportunity. 
Regimentation, regulation, and government controls are as 
old as the ages. 

From the tyrannies of Egypt to the modern barbarians of the 
Soviet Union, the techniques of totalitarianism have remained 
the same. The United States has been unique because its people 
accepted political responsibility and guided their own lives 
and destinies right from the beginning. We will remain great 
and become greater only insofar as we refuse to deviate from 
the fundamental principles upon which this political edifice 
was reared. 

American business can meet any challenge that the future 
may bring, but we must meet it unshackled, unfettered, and 
free. We in the business world must not abdi< ae our authority 
to the ivory-towered socialists or fuzzy-minded theorists. 

Today there are undoubtedly among this audience those who 
can assist in recommending to government the positive pro- 
grams which will guarantee American business expansion. 

There is a vital task to be done. All of us must help in it. 

Thank You. 


What Is Diplomacy? 
THE DUTY OF AN AMBASSADOR 


By SIR HAROLD CACCIA, British Ambassador to the United States 
Farewell address delivered to the Pilgrims of the United States, New York City, September 21, 1961 


that the British Ambassador should not only report 

present on arrival, but should also take leave on going. For 
my part I am glad of the opportunity which this presents to 
express my thanks for the support which has been given so 
generously by The Pilgrims to me as Ambassador and to the 
cause of Anglo-American friendship. In particular I want to 
pay tribute to my friend, your Chairman and President. The 
Queen has recognized his services by conferring upon him the 
Order of Knighthood. Let me now at the end of my mission as 
Her Majesty's Representative say thank you publicly to him to- 
night. He has been a tower of strength and wisdom during my 
time as Ambassador. 

As has happened to most of my predecessors, I now come be- 
fore you at the end of my time as a diplomatist abroad. True I 
am to return for a last spell in the Foreign Office. But in the 
scale of human chance, it is unlikely that I shall ever again be 
posted overseas. So in saying goodbye to you tonight, I am also 
finishing my service as a representative of my country. 

Allow me then, before I end this part of my working life, 
to say something about diplomacy, about our times, and about 
the practice of Anglo-American relations. 


I COME TO YOU following a tradition, a worthy tradition, 


DIPLOMACY 
What is diplomacy? Certainly it is not an art, though a few 
of the effects may be described as artistic while many more are 
very far from that. Equally, it is no science, even if it were as 


well that the information of all sorts pouring on to an Am- 
bassador’s desk were evaluated in a scientific spirit. Perhaps it 
may in some respects qualify as a craft. Yet there is no artefact 
which any diplomatist can in truth claim as his own, as the 
repository of his single skill. A treaty, an agreement or a 
doctrine is invariably the result of many men’s effort, and if a 
name is given to it, that name is rightly drawn from the head 
of the Government or Secretary of State who bore public re- 
sponsibility. 

Is it then all just words, and paper, and eye-straining type 
and print? It is certainly that. But it is more. It is a profession 
with a tradition. That tradition may vary in different countries. 
Harold Nicolson has written of the militant tradition of Prus- 
sian diplomacy. The concept that negotiation is undertaken 
not with the object of reaching any enduring arrangement, 
but of taking a position from which further advance can be 
made. There is the Communist tradition which, as Sir Wil- 
liam Hayter has pointed out, effectively destroys diplomacy 
even as a craft. “The Russians,” he observed, “are not to be per- 
suaded by eloquence or convinced by reasoned arguments. They 
rely on what Stalin used to call the proper basis of international 
policy, the calculation of forces.” 

Our own tradition has often been described as commercial. 
We like to quote with curious pride Napoleon’s reference to 
us as a nation of shopkeepers. This does less than justice to a 
country which has voluntarily entered two wealth-destroying 
wars on behalf of allies without herself being directly attacked. 
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HAROLD CACCIA 


But it is true that we do like to look on a successful diplomatic 
transaction as similar to a successful business deal in the sense 
that both sides should consider that there has been a fair ex- 
change and if neither party has got all it wanted, each has at 
least obtained sufficient to enable it to proceed in peace. 

This aim is not pedestrian. For success it predicates that in 
seeking national goals, there must be some understanding of 
the other's point of view and of the wider interest of humanity. 
So in serving a number of British Governments of both parties 
overseas, I would claim that it is a worthy tradition. And as I 
am now to end this service, I hope that you will think it not 
unfitting if I use the occasion to say my thanks not only for the 
forebearance of your own Secretaries of State while I have 
been here, but for the support of various British Governments 
for which I have had to work in Washington and elsewhere. 
Such support is of the essence, for one of the first questions 
your Secretary of State would need to know is whether an Am- 
bassador in fact enjoys the confidence of his own Government. 
By tradition Foreign Affairs are with us the particular domain 
of the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and I should 
here like to record my respectful thanks to the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Secretaries whom I have served abroad. There 
have been two Prime Ministers during my tenure in Washing- 
ton. Anthony Eden, now Lord Avon, sent me. It has been my 
proud fortune to serve him closely as his Private Secretary in 
the courageous springtide of his powers. It is also the third time 
that I have represented our present Prime Minister, ‘Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, in a personal way. Twice before I acted 
for him in the war in Italy and in Greece and, as in the United 
States, his encouragement has been unstinted, as it will, I 
know, be to my successor. 

This is in our best tradition irrespective of Party. So as I 
look back across the years I must on this last occasion as an 
Ambassador also express my public gratitude to another For- 
eign Secretary who gave me a similar encouragement on the 
first occasion when I was in charge of one of Her Majesty’s 
Embassies. It points to the same moral. It was in Greece in 
1945 after the Greeks and we had put down the first Com- 


. munist uprising. You had not at that stage wished to be in- 


volved and there had been a great deal of misunderstanding of 
our action in the Press here and at home. A General Election 
took place in England and Mr. Bevin became Foreign Secretary. 
The Greek Government were with some reason in doubt 
whether our policy, the policy of Winston Churchill and An- 
thony Eden, would remain constant. The fact was that within 
a day of two I had a message from Mr. Bevin informing me 
that what I had been saying and doing remained the policy of 
the British Government, and that I could so immediately assure 
the Greek Government. It is only on such a basis of con- 
fidence that a Representative can work with assurance, and 
the government to whom he is accredited have some security 
in taking account of what he says. 

In a recent message to The Pilgrims in London your present 
Ambassador, Mr. David Bruce, put this succinctly and clearly 
in describing what the United States expect of a British Am- 
bassador in Washington. These were his words: “A man who 
will continue the long tradition of serving as the official 
British spokesman and interpreter to us of British views and 
decisions on foreign policy.” But if you are to stand up for 
your Government you must be able to stand up to your Gov- 
ernment. Looking back let me also pay my dues to the toler- 
ance with which the British Government traditionally permits, 
nay encourages, British representatives to express their views 
without fear or favor. Without betraying any confidence, I re- 
call an incident to give point to this. When I was in Austria, 
the four High Commissioners, American, French, Russian and 
British, used to meet for some short refreshment after the 
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fortnightly meetings of the Allied Council. The official sessions 
were often heated between East and West. But afterwards some 
private exchanges were still possible. At one such meeting my 
French colleague turned to me and asked in jest if I realized 
how privileged I was by contrast with my other colleagues. I 
could, if I wished, report the truth to my Government as I saw 
it and be reasonably assured that this would be taken into 
account. In contrast, he said, look at my case. We are in the 
throes of changing Governments in France, and I may therefore 
be said to have no Government. As for our Russian colleague, 
we all know that it would be as much as his life was worth 
if he were to diverge in any respect from reporting in a way - 
which did not readily fit into the wave of history as foreseen in 
Moscow. This was at the time of Senator McCarthy’s attacks on 
the State Department and he went on. Even our United States: 
colleague may need to be prudent in choosing what he says and 
to whom. Then to make quite sure that none of us should es- 
cape his persiflage he added to me: of course I have no idea if 
you do want to report the truth. 

In case comparisons, even though made in jest, may be 
odious, let me add this. Even in our British system providing 
for argument and home truths in both directions, there comes 
a point where a diplomatist has either to get on or get out. 
Here, as in many other aspects of human endeavor, luck and 
timing may be all. Knowing my fortune in the posts abroad I 
have had, I above all men should recognize this. 


Our TIMES 


For what in brief, in crude terms, may be the Angry Young 
Man’s view of the diplomatic history of our times? I cannot say 
that I had a Victorian childhood. But in the first decade and a 
bit of this century there was still something left of the earlier 
yeats “when history was, for once, holding her breath and a 
boy could grow up as slowly as he pleased.” Then came the 
First World War. After the bloodshed and destruction, we and 
you won a complete victory. What did we do with it? A little 
more than two decades thereafter we found ourselves again in- 
volved in « world war; Germany, who could not have said boo 
to Belgium in 1930, had over-run almost the whole of Europe; 
Japan had entered the field against us; and it was only after 
years of more bloodshed and struggle that we and you with our 
Allies won another total victory. And now, less than 20 years 
after that, we are once again up against great dangers in a 
world dominated by nuclear weapons with intercontinental 
range. It is difficult to believe that the historian of another 
century will look back upon this succession of events and will 
find it in his mind to understand how a diplomatist could rise 
to his feet, as I do this evening, and speak in any other than 
terms of sorrow and remorse at having spent his working life in 
playing any part in such tragedy. 

This is not the time or place to-attempt an answer to this 
indictment. But let me at least put in a staying plea for the 

t, and say a few words about the future. For the past I 
should plead that it would be a mis-interpretation of history to 
judge our Governments and their agents by the sole criterion 
of whether they were able to maintain peace. It takes two to 
make peace, just as it does to start a fight. It may be that we 
twice failed in this century to make a resort to arms so menac- 
ing that aggressors were daunted, but this is not the whole 
story. Over the same period there has in the western world 
been a growing and evolving recognition abroad as at home 
that the role of government should be broadened and deepened 
in a way which seeks the good of the human race. The relation 
of master and servant in our own countries has changed. The 
very words have an archaic ring. So they do in the relations be- 
tween governments and peoples in the non-communist world; 
Further the richer and more favored have agreed to tax them- 
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selves for the purposes of the less well off, the less developed. 
The cynic may see this as good business and a mere payment 
of insurance against an uprising of the have-nots. This is not 
only a gross falsification of our motives. In the case of both 
of us it flies in the teeth of fact. Both the dollar last year and 
sterling this year has been under pressure. In the simplest terms 
this is because we have been laying out overseas more than we 
have been earning on current account. If we had abandoned 
some of our defense commitments and our investment and aid 
in underdeveloped countries, we would have been at once in 
balance. This would have been the facile way out. But neither 
of us has attempted to resolve our problems by such means, and 
each of us, be it noted, is still spending roughly the same 
proportion of our national income in such investment and aid 
overseas. 

So even if the indictment cannot be explained away, even if 
it is too early to form a final judgment of our times, there are 
other things that our Governments have been doing which 
should be brought into the balance sheet. 


New FAcTorRS 


To turn from the past to the present and to look torwards the 
future. Here may I pick on two new factors which have arisen 
since I first started as a diplomatist? The frst is the revolution- 
ary change in the nature of power with th: invention of nuclear 
weapons. Up to that time, and it is omiy just 16 years ago, or 
about half way through my working life, it may have been 
immoral and it may have been imprudent for Governments to 
resort to war. But war could be considered on a profit and loss 
basis. It was possible to embark upon a war for material objects 
with some prospect of attaining them. Hitler could have cal- 
culated that in return for, say, a stake of one million casualties 
and limited damage he might have acquired the domination of 
Europe. Some Japanese could in 1941 have made a somewhat 
similar calculation in Asia. This has now changed and with it 
a great deal which we have hardly absorbed into our mind and 
language. It adds up to this. What we now mean by a readiness 
to fight an all-out war is an assertion that we should prefer to 
face the devastation which nuclear exchanges would bring 
rather than permit certain values to be sacrificed. The Christian 
faith and our political convictions allow that there are righteous 
causes where the mere desire to survive should not be the over- 
riding consideration for man. We must not let new methods 
of destruction make cowards of us all. The same dangers which 
threaten us face any aggressor. But for Governments and their 
diplomatic agents the heart of the matter is that these new 
weapons have put within the grasp of national governments 
means of destruction which may be fatal to the orderly survival 
of the human race. 

The second new factor in my working life has been the 
revolutionary improvements of methods in agriculture and 
through automation in industry. The most striking illustration 
of this came to me a week or two ago in this country. The 
Commandments were being read in church and when the 
Clergyman who was taking the service came to the fourth he 
said, “Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day” and 
stopped. This puzzled me and I cano ot tell you for certain why 
he did so. But it will occur to you, as it did to me, that the next 
words are “Six days shalt thou labor.” It was at least clear that 
in the congregation few, if any at all, worked a six-day week. 
At any rate the point has now been reached where even the 
largest national State cannot reach its greatest prosperity by a 
policy of self-sufficiency and protection. The wider the base, 
the greater are apt to be the benefits. 

The consequence of these two factors has already been a 
readiness to accept derogations from full national sovereignty 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


for our safety as well as for our prosperity. How far and how 
fast we shall go is a free choice for the free nations of the 
world. It is a question of will and purpose among us. Indeed, 
if we can take others with us, we may yet in this terrible cen- 
tury set straight the balance and bring many compensations for 


the tragedy of two world wars. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


In such a future what should we try to make of our Anglo- 
American partnership? It has been said that this is a subject 
which is better left alone by any Englishman unless it be Sir 
Winston Churchill. So let me with his express permission re- 
peat some of the lesser kaown words which he used in propos- 
ing the toast of the President at a dinner at the White House on 
his last visit in May 1959: “We are all of us here today faced 
with complex and difficult problems. They are perhaps harder 
to resolve than those which confronted us in the last war. I 
would suggest to you that the solution today is the same as it 
was then. I feel most strongly that our whole effort should be 
to work together. It resounds in my mind, a precious and hope- 
ful thought. We have got to work together. I think that it is in 
close and increasing fellowship, the brotherhood of English- 
speaking peoples, that we must work. It is that that I look at, 
first and foremost, and I was very pleased indeed to have the 
opportunity of coming over here and telling you, late in the 
day, what I have always lived up to, namely: the union of the 
English-speaking peoples. I am sure that it is in a close and in- 
creasing fellowship with you, our American friends and broth- 
ers, that our brilliant future rests. I hope that the realization of 
this truth will continue to increase on both sides of the At- 
lantic, to the lasting benefit of the free world.” 

From Sir Winston’s own words it should be clear to all that 
there is nothing exclusive about this. Our objective is that by 
our example we should inspire a broad movement among 
friends towards a world where there is peace, prosperity and 
justice. It is not at all something that we wish to hoard between 
us. But there must be a start, an initial impetus, and by God’s 
gtace and our endeavor it may be that we can set rolling the 
true wave of the future. 

On methods and tactics there will no doubt be many di- 
vergences. There is nothing wrong in this. We should be mean 
spirited if it were not so. I would only suggest one limiting 
factor: one reservation. You will remember John Donne's 
phrase: “Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am in- 
volved in mankind.” In debating our own affairs and comment- 
ing on our differences, I would embroider that to say: “The dis- 
comfiture of one of us diminishes the other, because we are in- 
volved in the fate of each other”; and then go on with Donne, 
“therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls 
for thee.” 

So before I sit down let me say something of the privilege it 
has been for my wife and me to live and serve for these nigh 
five years in the United States. It is, of course, the duty of an 
Ambassador to try to observe the country in which he is 
stationed objectively, and record it as Cromwell asked that his 
portrait should be painted “warts and all.” But overriding all 
remains affection and respect. We shall ever continue to re- 
joice in your successes and pray that they will be many; to 
mourn your misfortunes, for it is our common human lot to 
suffer these; to glow whenever at home or abroad America 
most truly lives up to her noblest aims; and to hope that we 
may often return to stay in your midst, happy in the trust that 
our friendships shall endure. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have kept you long enough. In the 
time honored phrase: Sir, I beg leave to fall out. 
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The United States Versus 


Neutrality 


END FOREIGN AID TO SOME NEUTRALIST NATIONS 
By WINSTON L. PROUTY, Senator from Vermont 
Delivered im the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., September 19, 1961 


the road to disaster and the American people have 
a right to know it. We not only fail to see the light; 
we seem not even to know that we are in the dark. 

“What is good for the country?” has became “What will 
the world ever think of us?” 

We encourage and, even reward, nations whose policies 
would lead us into the valley of our own undoing. 

Is the face of America the same? 

Has the picture in the window to the world been changed? 

Is the image of bold Uncle Sam now the image of the 
timid old J. Alfred Prufrock who cautiously wonders each 
morning? 

Do I dare? ... 

Do I dare? ... 

Do I dare 

Disturb the Universe? .. . 

No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; 
Am an attendant lord, one that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 
Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, 
Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 
At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— 
Almost, at times, the Fool. 

I am tired of our fawning and truckling to win the 
allegiance of the uncommitted nations. 

We often act “as if we were engaged in a debate with the 
Communists in a sort of Oxford Union where the uncommitted 
or neutral nations act as moderators and award a prize after 
hearing all arguments,”* 

To avoid offending what is called “world opinion,” President 
Kennedy refused to let his country resume nuclear testing. 

Glory was to be ours and shame would fall upon the 
Soviet Union when Khrushchev became the first to break 
the test ban. This was the theory. 

What price glory? 

Indeed, what a price for no glory at all! 

Assuming the stance of dictator of the world, Khrushchev 
did not just take the lead in resuming nuclear testing—includ- 
ing testing of the most powerful hydrogen bombs the world 
has ever known. He started testing above ground—the method 
that causes the greatest poisoning of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Twenty-four so-called neutral nations were sitting in the 
jury box at Belgrade when the Soviet Union announced its 
intention—since carried out—to resume nuclear explosions. 

And what was the verdict of this jury we have been so 
assiduously courting? “Not quite guilty!” 

Nehru said: 

“I am not in a position and I suppose no one else here 
is in a position to know all the facts underlying the 
decision—amilitary, political or nonpolitical, whatever they 
may be... 

“But I know this decision makes the situation much 
more dangerous. This is obvious to me. Therefore, I 


regret it deeply .. .” 


M R. PRESIDENT: We may be staggering blindly on 


President Tito of Yugoslavia said he wnderstood why Mos- 
cow had decided to resume nuclear testing; Nasser was simply 
“shocked.” The rest were eloquently silent. 

The shrieking “shame on you, Russia” hoped for by the 
White House, turned out to be a whispered version of “Miss 
Otis regrets she is unable to lunch today.” 

About the only character missing from the very tragic 
comedy in Belgrade was the fictional creation of Lewis Carroll 
who said: 

“I am very brave generally . . 
have a headache.” 

Joseph Alsop nailed to the wall for all time the naive code 
of leading U. S. policy makers—the code that lets a synthetic 
“world opinion’—not enlightened self-interest—shape the 
policies of this nation. Alsop said: 

“If you listen to persons of this school of thought you 
might suppose that foreign policy could be conducted 
on the principle of Sir Galahad—'my strength is as the 
strength of ten, because my heart is pure .. .’ 

“The truth is, alas, that naked power counts far more 
in this sad world than virtuous intentions.” 

Mr. Khrushchev did not give a hoot about “world opinion.” 
He was brutally frank about his reason for resuming nuclear 
weapons tests at this time. 

According to The New York Times, Khrushchev told some 
Left-Wing British visitors, he is doing it to terrorize the 
Western powers into “negotiations” on Berlin, Germany, and 
Disarmament—on his own terms. 

The so-called neutral nations issued a communique sum- 
ming up their five day parley. 

The communique called for peace but dealt chiefly with 
colonialism. 

The neutralists saw colonial exploitation in the existence 
of the United States Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay. The 
Base, they said, “affects the sovereignty and integrity of Cuba.” 

The neutralists demanded immediate evacuation of French 
armed forces from Tunisian soil. 

The neutralists also called for immediate freedom for Portu- 
gal’s African colony of Angola. 

No neutralist at Belgrade said anything about the cruel 
treatment of the citizens of East Berlin, the Chinese occupa- 
tion of Tibet, or India’s refusal to allow a plebiscite in Moslem 
Kashmir. 

There was no sorrow expressed in Belgrade about the en- 
slavement of Hungarians and other Eastern Europeans. 

The Soviet Union’s breach of the ban on the testing of 
thermonuclear weapons brought no rebuke—not even a 
scolding—from the neutralist delegates. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia did find time, however, to 
demand that the West accept the Soviet “solution” for Berlin 
and Germany. 

Tragic to say, the 6 billion dollars of U. S. aid to the 24 
neutralist nations evoked no kind words, nc support for the 
American viewpoint. 

Naked power, does, indeed, count for more in this sad 
world than pureness of heart. 

Sukarno has received from the United States since the end 


. only today I happen to 
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of World War II nearly half a billion dollars. 

Nehru and Tito, during the same period, got 2 billion 
dollars apiece in U. S. aid. 

Mr. President, it appears that it is now more profitable to 


Oppose us than to appease us. 
I have a table which breaks down the 6 billion dollars we 


gave the 24 neutralist nations and I ask unanimous consent 
that the table be inserted in the record at this point. 


$6 BILLION TO THE “NEUTRALS’—WHO Got How MucH 

Between the end of World War II and March 31, 1961, 
the U. S. gave and loaned more than $6 billion to 24 “non- 
aligned” nations, as follows: 


Economic and Military 





Technical Aid Aid Total 

Yugoslavia ......... $1,362 mil... .$719 mil.. . .$2,081 mil. 
RE ES oe ae $1,906 mil....... ar $1,906 mil. 
Indonesia ........... $ 458 mil....$ 21 mil....$ 479 mil. 
United Arab Republic$ 346 mil....... Wiarasd $ 346 mil. 
Combodia .......... $ 191 mil....$ 66 mil....$ 257 mil. 
I os ots sens 2 $ 168mil....... ee st $ 168 mil. 
SL hhc A» gate bes $ 142mil...... Re $ 142 mil. 
Afghanistan ......... $ 116mil....... Op py $ 116 mil. 
Sys $ 76mil....$ 7mil....$ 83 mil. 
__. eerie. $ 44mil...$ 35mil....$ 79 mil. 
a $ 73mil....... PRE: $ 73 mil. 
ie a ep $ 20mil....$ 49mil....$ 69 mil. 
BE ck cba heds acre $ 63mil,...... ee 2 $ 63 mil. 
a th oo ale $ 38mil....$ 16mil....$ 54 mil. 
BS 5 ede. 5 3in5 sath S. Sie. ..<, ese $ 31 mil. 
SERIE e $ 27mil....... ro diet $ 27 mil. 
Saudi Arabia ........ ee) ae rer $ 27 mil. 
Congo Republic ...... $ 19mil....... epi $ 19mil. 
oS $ 10mil...... | Peers $ 10mil. 
CN yi Secon vi arora > ae, | Caer ate ta.- $ 7mil. 
Somali Republic ..... fe, ere Pe $ 7mil. 
SR in dems cA es a SR D> macal $ Smil. 
ME execs Prneu ee Se nas cy am $ 2mil. 
| ere Small amount, exact figures not available 

TOTAL $5,138 mil. $913 mil. $6,051 mil. 


It is said that what's past is prologue and what's to come 
may be the formless ruin of oblivion. 

If we wish to avoid oblivion, we would do well to look 
back at the years the locusts have eaten. There are, indeed, 
traces in the devastation. I shall examine but one of them. 

India has left its mark in the United Nations—a mark of 
support for Moscow or a mark of abstention from any issue 
that might embarrass the Soviet Union. Here is a part of the 
record: 

GERM WARFARE, OCTOBER 21, 1952: 

India abstained from voting on a motion demanded by 
the Soviet Union to investigate charges that the United States 
used germ warfare in Korea. The Free World overwhelmingly 
voted against it. 

RED CHINA, OCTOBER 25, 1952: 

The General Assembly voted to postpone considering Red 
China for membership in the United Nations. The Com- 
munist bloc voted against postponement. So did India. 


U. S. “SPYING,” MARCH 26, 1953: 

When the Communists accused the United States of “spy- 
ing” behind the Iron Curtain, the resolution was defeated by 
the votes of the Free World. India abstained from voting. 

GERM WARFARE, MARCH 27, 1953: 

The Communists again demanded a hearing on charges 

that the U. S. used germ warfare in Korea. India voted with 
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the Soviet bloc but the proposal was beaten again. 
RED CHINA, SEPTEMBER 15, 1953: 

The General Assembly again postponed the question of Red 
China entering the United Nations. The Soviet bloc opposed 
delay. So did India. 

KOREAN ATROCITIES, DECEMBER 3, 1953: 

When a United States resolution was offered in the U. N. 
Assembly to condemn Red atrocities which had caused 30,000 
deaths in Korea, and the resolution was adopted by the Free 
World, India abstained from voting. 


RED CHINA, SEPTEMBER 21, 1954: 

The consideration of a U. N. seat for Red China was 
postponed again. The Russian bloc supported China. So did 
India. 

AMERICAN PRISONERS IN CHINA, DECEMBER 10, 1954: 

When the General Assembly condemned the Red Chinese 
Government for keeping war prisoners in violation of the 
Korean truce, the Communist bloc voted against the resolution. 
Nehru abstained from voting. 

RED CHINA, SEPTEMBER 20, 1955: 

The General Assembly again voted to postpone considering 
Red China’s request for a seat in the United Nations. The 
Communist bloc voted against delay. So did India. 

HUNGARY, NOVEMBER 9, 1956: 

When the U. N. Assembly passed a resolution denouncing 
Soviet intervention in Hun and demanding that Russian 
troops be withdrawn and free elections held, India was the 
only noncommunist government in the world to vote against 
the resolution. 

HUNGARY, NOVEMBER 21, 1956: 

The General Assembly demanded Soviet troops withdraw, 
that U. N. observers be permitted to enter Hungary, and 
that deportations to Russia stop. India supported observers 
but abstained on the two parts of the resolution relating to 
troop withdrawal and deportations. 


HUNGARY, DECEMBER 4, 1956: 

The General Assembly repeated the demand for Russian 
troop withdrawal from Hungary and entry of United Nations 
observers. The Soviet bloc voted against it. India again ab- 
stained. 

HUNGARY, DECEMBER 12, 1956: 

On this day, one of the most important in the history of 
the U. N., the General Assembly voted to condemn Russian 
intervention in Hungary and repeated its demand that 
troops pull out. The Communist bloc opposed the resolution 
and India abstained. 

In a speech on November 9, 1956, Nehru justified India’s 
abstention on the November 4 resolution by referring to the 
military action in Hungary as “civil conflict,” and the situation 
as “very confusing.” In the same remarks, he is reported to 
have given “in detail and without a trace of counterbalance 
the justification for the Soviet attack that he had received from 
Bulganin.” 

How different was Nehru’s attitude when he attacked re- 
peatedly and in the harshest terms the Anglo-French invasion 
of Egypt in the fall of 1956. He sent a vigorous message to 
Secretary General Hammarskjold, stating that India was pro- 
foundly shocked and urging the United Nations to take 
“strong” measures. 

The Hungarian crisis which had been in process since 
October 1956, called forth no public statement from Nehru 
until November 5 of that year when he expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the two major world powers. 

Nehru’s unwillingness to recognize the threat of world 
communism has been evident even since the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956. » Yq 
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Two years later we saw the revolt in Tibet, followed in 
1959 by the violation of the traditional northern frontier of 
India by the Red Chinese. In each case Nehru reacted more 
slowly and more mildly than informed opinion in India. 

In his work, Nehru, Nasser, and Nkrumah on Neutralism, 
Ernest W. Lefever has this to say: 

“Nehru’s mild response to Peking’s harassment of 
Indians in Tibet drew sharp criticism from some journal- 
ists and politicians. The Times of India commented: ‘Is 
there no limit to the humiliation we are prepared to 
accept at China’s hands?’ One correspondent said that 
for the first time since 1937 when Nehru became India’s 
foreign affairs expert, ‘Indian opinion affirmed itself 
instead of waiting’ to hear from Nehru. He added: ‘In- 
dians are fed up with China and weary of Nehru’s 
wisdom.’” 

When China violated the border of India, Nehru’s response 
was criticized by Parliament and the Press. Opposition mem- 
bers charged him with appeasement. 

Robert Trumbell, writing in The New York Times on 
September 5, 1959, said: 

“A study of leading Indian newspapers suggests that 
Mr. Nehru has been so far behind public opinion on 
Communist China in recent months that he may have 
to run ro catch up.” é 

In the General Assembly of 1960 attacks on the West 
by such leaders as Nehru, Nasser, Sukarno, and Nkrumah, 
were sharp and direct; those on the Communist bloc blunted, 
cautious and ambiguous. 

Henry A. Kissinger characterizes the action of the neutralists 
as follows: ’ 

“Almost every speech by these leaders attacked Western 
imperialism. Not a single reference was made to the 
unprovoked Soviet threat against Berlin—not to speak of 
other Soviet policies in Eastern Europe.” 

Nor did the uncommitted nations that were supposed to 
have been alienated by Mr. Khrushchev rush to the defense 
of the Secretary General when he was under the sledge 
hammer blows of Kremlin spokesmen. 

While Nehru did fail to support the Russian proposal for 
a change in the U. N. charter with respect to the Secretary 
General, he later proposed, as Kissinger suggests, organiza- 
tional changes whose practical consequence came very close 
to meeting Mr. Khrushchev’s aims. 

This persistent pattern was in bold relief last year when 
the neutralists voted yes with the U.S.S.R. while the U. S. 
abstained, on three arms control resolutions. 

Indeed, there has never been a time in the history of the 
United Nations when the so-called uncommitted voted to- 
gether to challenge or condemn a policy of a Communist 
nation. 

This is the record, Mr. Neutralist! 

“Nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” 


NEUTRALITY 


Neutrality and neutralism each mean different things in 
different places and at different times. They can even mean 
different things in the same place and at approximately the 
same time.? 

The traditional meaning of the term “neutrality” is legal 
in nature and refers to a state’s position of nonparticipation 
in time of war. Neutrality brings certain legal rights and 
responsibilities to the neutral state and the states in combat, 
and international law declares the rules that should govern 
this relationship. 

Neutrality in a specific instance is often termed “ad hoc” 
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neutrality. An example of this type would be the neutrality 
followed by the United States in the early stages of the First 
World War. : 

Another variation of this concept is that of permanent or 
perpetual neutrality. This type of neutrality, sometimes called 
“institutionalized” neutrality and exemplified by Switzerland, 
is frequently recognized in some legal form. A permanently 
neutral state attempts to be neutral in every war. 

In Europe two countries are “neutralized” by international 
agreement. They are Switzerland and Austria—the former 
by an agreement of 1815, and the second by international 
law and international recognition by the United States, Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union in 1955. 

Finland, under the shadow of the sword of the Soviet Union, 
has been neutral by law since the end of World War IL. 

Sweden and Ireland have both been neutral as a matter of 
policy for a great number of years—the former, since the 
Napoleonic wars. 

In Asia there have been at least two internationally “neu- 
tralized” states. Laos and Cambodia were forbidden by the 
Geneva Armistice Agreement of 1954 from entering military 
alliances or allowing foreign military bases on their territory. 

Throughout a great part of its history the United States 
pursued a policy of genuine neutrality, and even acted as the 
protagonist for the rights of neutrals to carry on activities 
without hindrance from the parties at war. 


NEUTRALISM 

The term “neutralism” entered the vocabulary of the Cold 
War about fifteen years ago. 

Although the dictionaries frequently define neutralism as 
a synonym for neutrality nothing could be more harmful 
than to confuse the two as they relate to the present world 
situation. 

At the heart of “neutralism,” Eugene Lyons suggests, is the 
intolerable premise that the Cold War is simply a conventional 
conflict between two power-hungry countries, the U. S. and 
the U.S.S.R.; that the Soviet bloc of nations and the American 
bloc are really the same breed of animal.® 

By explaining away the Kremlin’s crimes, said Lyons, and 
inventing or exaggerating American sins, the neutralist seeks 
to obliterate the moral gulf that separates the two worlds.* 

Thus, craft and credulity stifle reason and morality. 

How has the United States reacted toward neutralism? Let 
us for a moment turn back the pages of history. 

The division of the world in two major armed camps 
began with Soviet expansion into Eastern Europe at the end 
of the Second World War. 

By 1948, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland and Rumania were forced under Soviet 
control. 

In the Far. East Communists took over in Outer Mongolia, 
China, North Korea and North Viet-Nam. 

Facing the threat of further Soviet advancement, the free 
nations of Western Europe and the United States and Canada 
formed the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

After Communist China became poised for aggression in 
a second theater, the United States took the lead in bringing 
about the Southeast Asia Treaty, the Baghdad Pact and other 
collective security arrangements. These Pacts are the backbone 
of our defense system. 

Americans did not express much concern about “neutralism” 
until the bloody fighting of the Korean War. As lists of 
American dead and wounded grew larger and larger, many 
in the United States became bitter toward the countries that 
failed to assist the United Nations. 

American awareness of the “neutralist” question mounted 
as the United States joined or encouraged SEATO and other 
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military defense pacts and as neutralists became sharply 
critical of these Pacts. 

Consciousness of the question also grew as the Soviet 
gradually extended its influence into Africa and Asia through 
aid and trade. 

Before the war in Korea was over, the free world community 
proved itself a myth. 

in the words of Arnold Wolfer: 

“The world had been divided not into two, but into 
three parts, one of which consisted of nations determined 
to remain uncommitted to either of what they called 
the military blocs and to take no share, therefore, in the 
United States collective defense effort.”® 

What motivates newly independent countries to become 
neutralists? A Library of Congress study gives this answer: 

. their strong anti-Western, anti-colonial feeling. 
They are so emotionally antagonistic to those who were 
only a short time ago their rulers and, in their view, their 
exploiters, that they find the idea of cooperation with 
them now emotionally repugnant.”® 

John Foster Dulles drew no real distinction between neu- 
trality and neutralism. He saw in them both a pretense “that 
a nation can best gain safety for itself by being indifferent to 
the fate of others. This,” he said, “has increasingly become an 
obsolete conception and, except under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, it is an immoral and shortsighted conception.” 

After the death of Dulles, the pendulum began its dramatic 
swing in another direction. On October 14, 1960, President 
Eisenhe wer told fifteen African leaders: 

“You cannot afford to waste your money which is 
needed to build the hospitals, the schools, the roads that 
your people need—you cannot afford to put that money 
into costly armaments.” 


PAST AND PRESENT ATTITUDES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION TOWARD NEUTRALISM 

The attitude of the Soviet Union is friendly toward neu- 
tralism and tries to encourage it. Things were not always thus. 

In a recent article, George Ginsburgs shows the zigzag 
course of Soviet conduct in this area of international diplo- 
macy. 

In 1946, he said, Moscow seemed to think the moment 
ripe and the Soviet Foreign Office, apparently counting on 
the success of its prolonged propaganda campaign against 
neutfals in general, and Turkey in particular, presented Ankara, 
with the demand for a communist role in the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. Turkey’s rejection of the Soviet plan met with 
the strongest kind of vituperation.® 

Mr. Ginsburgs summarized Moscow’s attitude toward neu- 
trals in the immediate post war period as follows: 

“.. . even those nations which, like Sweden, indicated 
early in the Cold War that they would adhere to a policy 
of neutrality in peace or waf, met no encouragement 
from Moscow and were indiscriminatingly relegated to 
the camp of imperialism to the destruction of which the 
U.SS.R. declared itself dedicated. Nor did Asian neu- 
tralists fare any better at this stage of Soviet diplomacy.”® 

When the growing strength of Western Europe deterred 
advances there by the Soviet Union, the Kremlin sought con- 
solation in Asia and Africa. 

There were practical considerations behind this decision. 

By sponsoring neutralist tendencies the Soviet statesmen 
hope to: 

1, Surround the U.S.S.R. with a buffer zone of friendly, 
or at least uncommitted, nations; 

2. Deny the use of lands bordering on the U.S.S.R. to 
foreign military installations; 

3. Weaken any Western collective security system by 
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wooing away from it as many candidates for mem- 
bership therein as possible; 

4. Deprive the Western power. of their sources of essen- 
tial raw materials; 

5. Aggravate the struggle by the allied states for fast 
dwindling world markets by depriving them of 
colonial outlets and by expanding them in the newly 
independent areas.!° 

In pursuit of these goals, the Soviet Union flatt-ts neu- 
tralists about the “positive role” they have played in the 
interests of peace. It constantly espouses all neutral claims 
against pro-Western states regardless of their merits. From 
time to time the Kremlin expresses the view that war is no 
longer inevitable so long as the so-called “Zone of Peace”— 
the Soviet Empire and the friendly neutralists—is adequately 
strengthened. 

Khrushchev continually attempts to identify the interests 
and policies of the neutralist countries with those of the 
Communist bloc. 

This has been reflected in the United Nations and other 
organizations. The Soviet Union has been urging a much 
larger role for neutrals in the composition of the international 
bodies newly established and has tended to equate neutrals 
with Communist countries in counting the members of in- 
ternational bodies in order to obtain a kind of equality between 
East and West. The U. S. has opposed these attempts to link 
neutrals with the Communist camp. But many of the neutralist 
countries have given an impression of supporting the Soviet 
theory of membership. 

When the Communist states boycotted the United Nations 
Commission on the Peaceful Uses of Space, both the United 
Arab Republic and India boycotted it also. 

The Soviet bloc has also supplied economic, technical and 
military aid to many of the uncommitted states. Among these 
are Yugoslavia, the United Arab Republic, Iraq, Yemen, 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan, India, Nepal, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon and Indonesia. 

How long will Moscow’s present support of neutrality and 
neutralism last? Probably until the Soviet Union has over- 
turned the balance of power in its favor. 

If that day ever comes, the neutrals will one by one be 
pinned, wriggling, to the wall like stuck butterflies. 

Before the Berlin crisis began to heat up, it was often said 
that the struggle between the East and West was transferred 
from the military sphere to the economic and ideological 
sphere. 

This represents the worst kind of wishful thinking. The 
so-called “peaceful competition” campaign has a direct con- 
nectio. with military power and policy. 


«EUTRALISM VERSUS U. S. DEFENSE POLICY 


There are three categories of nations lying between the 
United States and the Soviet bloc, and changes in the attitudes 
of any of them could result in a weakening of the U. S. defense 
position. 

The first category consists of allies of the United States, 
countries bound by agreement or otherwise to support the 
U. S. collective defense effort; second, are the genuinely 
neutral countries which neither support the United States 
nor the Communist camp; and finally, there are the “new 
neutralists” whose marked bias against the West brings trouble 
to American defense policies. 

The Communist bloc will be the winner if there is any 
transfer of U. S. allies to the category of neutrals, of neutrals 
to the category of neutralists, of neutralists to the category of 
complete satellites of the Soviet Union or Red China. 

The studies of one observer disclose that no country except 
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Cuba and Iraq—the latter never directly allied with the United 
States—has ever voluntarily changed from alliance to either 
neutrality or neutralism. 

A switch, however, of one of America’s major European 
_ from alliance to neutrality could make NATO unwork- 
able. 

In an excellent article, Arnold Wolfers points out that it is 
not always appreciated abroad why the United States set out 
to establish a widespread alliance system and why it stands 
to suffer if additional areas of the world come under neutral 
rather than allied control. 


Wolfers had this to say: 

“In order to be able to contain the Sino-Soviet bloc 
inside the Eurasian land mass, the United States must be 
able to project its military power across the great oceans. 
It can do so only if given adequate opportunity for the 
deployment of American forces and facilities overseas 
and if assured of military cooperation by local allied 
forces stationed in the Eurasian danger zones. Thanks 
to its geographic location, the Soviet Union has no similar 
need—whether for its own protection or that of its 
allies- -of engaging in peacetime deployment of forces 
beyond the borders of the Bloc. This asymmetry of 
the geographic position of the two great powers gives 
the Soviet Union a marked propagandistic advantage. 
It has nothing to fear and much to gain from arousing 
hostility against ‘military blocs’ and the stationing of 
troops on foreign soil.”!4 


I do not suggest that the United States would profit if all 
noncommunist nations were prepared to join our alliance 
system. 

If a country has little attraction, militarily, and is so exposed 
that an effort to safeguard it exceeds U. S. capabilities, there 
is a peril that failure to live up to a commitment to defend it 
may have the much feared “domino” effect of driving other 
allies into the arms of the Soviets. Furthermore, efforts to 
protect such a country may be so expensive or provocative 
that the U. S. is worse off as a result of the alignment than if 
the country in question remained uncommitted.’? 

Even though many Americans disapprove of neutrality it 
is here to stay and we might as well resign ourselves to it. 
Certainly genuine neutrality is less harmful to the United 
States than neutralism or neutralist unneutrality of the type 
practiced by the newly independent nations. 

Each time a part of a colonial empire disappears and is 
supplanted by a neutralist government antagonistic to the 
West, our ability to fight limited wars is cut back sharply. 

The newly governed territory becomes unavailable for pos- 
sible American and allied overseas bases and staging areas. 

The sharp difference between genuine neutrality and neu- 
tralism rests in the fact that those who advocate the latter 
demand a “positive” role in world affairs. 

It is hard to take seriously their professions of neutralism. 
One is reminded of the Irishman who, when told that his 
country was neutral, asked: 

“But who are we neutral against?” 

The world trend toward neutralism would be slightly less 
disturbing if the new neutralist leaders would but recognize 
that they are able to strike such a pose only because of the 
power of the United States. 

The more they condemn American bases overseas, the 
more the neutralists prevent the deployment of our forces 
abroad, the more they weaken U. S. strength, the only safe- 
guard of their independence. 

One expert has said that the neutralists have all been more 
interested in inveighing against the nuclear arms race than 
in examining concrete proposals for tackling the control prob- 
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lem. For this reason, he said, they have almost always endorsed 
tacitly or explicitly the Soviet propaganda position in the 
United Nations and outside. 

An escapist version of neutralism now endangers the re- 
lationships between America and her allies. 

The majority of delegates to the 1960 Conference of the 
British Labor Party went on record in favor of the unilateral 
nuclear disarmament of Great Britain. 

This attitude does not represent majority thinking in the 
United Kingdom and probably never will. Official approval of 
such a view would mean, God forbid, no bases on British soil 
and quite likely no NATO. 


CONCLUSION 

WHERE WE ARE AND WHERE WE SHOULD BE GOING 

For a time we acted as if the only importance of the new 
nations was as future military allies; neutrality was scorned 
as “immoral.” Our policy now goes 180 degrees in the opposite 
direction. + 

We do not just encourage neutralism; we exalt it! 

In the view of leading U. S. policy makers, our paramount 
object is to engage in a race to please the uncommitted and 
to avoid at all costs offending the myth called “world opinion.” 

The worshippers of “world opinion” prevailed upon the 
White House to deny air cover to the Cuban rebels and the 
invasion was a flop. 

The worshippers of “world opinion” envisioned a great 
victory if the Communists broke the nuclear test ban and they 
saw their victory turn into a handful of dust—radioactive dust. 

As Hans J. Morgenthau writing for The New York Times 
has so wisely said: 


“, .. It will avail the United States little to try to curry 
favor with the neutralists by trimming its policies to 
their preferences; neutralism feeds on this kind of weak- 
ness. Rather, we must pursue clearly defined, strongly 
executed and ably presented policies to a successful 
conclusion, thereby demonstrating to all concerned that 
we know what we are about and that it does not pay 
to cross us.” 


Tragic to say, there are some in high places in this country 
who have not turned deaf ears to those who would have us 
pursue the cult of world opinion rather than enlightened 
self-interest. 

Our situation calls to mind the story that is told of a man 
in Paris during the upheaval in 1848, who saw a friend 
marching after a crowd toward the barricades. Warning him 
that they could not be held against the troops, that he had 
better keep away, and asking why he followed those people, 
he received the reply, “I must follow them. I am their leader.” 

It is possible, as Kissinger suggests, to accept the desire of 
a new nation to remain neutral without transforming that 
acceptance into “an exaltation of noncommitment.” 

We ought at least to acknowledge that some of the new 
countries are in need of a time of peace and unentanglement 
to put their domestic house in order. 

Moreover, we should harbor no illusions about pushing our 
precise form of government on peoples who do not yet have 
the sophistication to operate it. 

Our Anglo-Saxon concepts of liberty and our American 
values evolved and have been refined over a number of 
centuries. 

We cannot expect the newest of the emerging societies to 
gain a full appreciation of them overnight. 

Let it be said also that as a nation we welcome the aspira- 
tions of the new countries for a better life for their people. 

If the time ever comes when we can have arms reduction 
under a realistic, enforceable agreement—the United States 
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and all the Western powers will have at hand resources which 
can be used to further these aspirations. 


NEUTRALS AS ARBITERS 


To attain respect for their sovereignty, many of the new 
neuttalists use the United Nations as a forum from which 
their voices can be heard. 

While this activity does not solve thei disquieting problems 
at home, it does give them a heady feeling about playing a 
role in the affairs of the world and they rather like it. 

But when the tumult and the shouting die—they ought to 
ask themselves whether they can really abandon the passivity 
practiced by traditional neutrals and still expect the preroga- 
tives of genuine neutrals—and even more. 

At this very hour the group from the Belgrade debacle is 
attempting to impose its will upon President Kennedy. 

Some of the neutralists attempt to play the arbiter in highly 
technical disputes such as the arms control inspection con- 
troversy when they have no fellow countrymen expert enough 
to tell them what some of the problems really are. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, India’s Defense Minister, criticized 
the Soviet tests in New Delhi on September 14th; but he 
viewed the Russian atmospheric tests and the American un- 
derground tests as equal menaces to humanity. 

Indeed, the Associated Press says he “implied atmospheric 
tests would have less fallout because they do not suck up 
earth and contaminate it while the American tests are poten- 
tially more dangerous because they involve the ground.” 

The propaganda weed has been snuffed out by the Wash- 
ington Post. On September 16th the Post said: 


“Those who see no distinction beiween the dangers 
are scientifically stupid, hopelessly uninformed—or Com- 
munist aligned .. . There is not one shred of scientific 
evidence for {Krishna Menon’s} assumption.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the Post editorial be inserted 
in the Record immediately following my remarks. 

We are on the wrong road, Mr. President—and I have 
gone far enough. 

The American people did not believe that the 6 billion 
dollars we gave the Belgrade neutralists would buy us friends, 
least of all reliable friends; they had a right to expect that 
‘we would not be purchasing enemies. 

We draw the fa of our policies for this world jury 
and they will not see them; we plead our case and they will 
mot hear it. 

Their tactics call forth memories of an African fable which 
Suggests how smaller neutralist nations can benefit by the 
‘Cold War. The fable goes like this: 

A clever weasel who desires to become king of the beasts 
challenges the strongest animals to a contest. He proposes a 
tug of war, but makes the rope so long that the contestant 
‘cannot see his opponent on the other end. 

The wily weasel puts one large beast against another and 
then claims victory over the loser. He repeats the performance 
and eventually calls himself king of the beasts. 

I hope the Belgrade neutralist does not draw too much 
comfort from this fable because if the West should fall in the 
East-West struggle, he will find the rope in the hands of the 
Red beast and it is quite iong enough to encircle his neck. 

Although Khrushchev has given some aid to “neutralist” 
mations, basically he has onal on the theory that “neutrals 


respect power and threats more than cash and kind words.” 
‘This policy has paid off for Moscow. 

We cannot give aid in great quantities forever and ever 
to neutralists who lean to Russia more than to the United 
States. 

President Kennedy added a significant postscript when he 
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signed the foreign aid bill which some declare represents more 
“pique” than policy. 

The President said: 

“It is my belief that in the administration of these 
funds we should give great attention and consideration to 
those nations who have our view of the world crisis.” 

Let us encourage the President to make his statement the 
germ of a new approach which will end indiscriminate Ameri- 
can support for aligned, as well as nonaligned, and neutralist 
countries. 

For my own part—I strongly recommend that we scale 
down, and where appropriate end, all foreign aid commitments 
to neutralist nations who manifest varying degrees of bias in 
favor of the Communist bloc. 

I recommend with equal vigor a complete reappraisal of our 
official position on issues in which allies, as well as 
neutralists, have a stake. In truckling to “neutralist” opinion 
——too often we overlook our friends. 

At the outset of my remarks, I said: 

“We may be staggering blindly on the road to disaster . . .” 

I mean every word of it. 

Arnold Wolfers says, and I agree: 

“Our failure to differentiate between types of non- 
alignment will put a premium on the most radical forms 
of neutralism and will counteract the dynamic which 
tends to confine the radical type of policy to a small 
minority.” 

Mr. President; the opening session of the Sixteenth General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New York today, marks 
a grave turn in world affairs. 

For the first time since the beginning of the U. N. in 1945, 
the Communist bloc, with the aid of sympathetic neutrals, 
may well be in effective parliamentary control of the United 
Nations machinery. 

One observer has said: 

“The newly consolidated Red bloc will not be strong 
enough to enact their own reorganization scheme for 
the U. N.—a step which requires a two-thirds vote in 
the Assembly—but it will be sufficiently powerful to 
frustrate virtually all affirmative proposals for peace and 
orderly development, as offered by the West. Thus, the 
session promises only frustration and humiliation for 
the dues paying NATO powers.”!* 

Lawrence Sullivan points out the great drive for Kremlin 
direction of the U. N. which began with Khrushchev’s arrival 
in New York last September. On an Assembly roll call on 
October 5, 1960 (on only a routine gngy question ), 
the West garnered but one vote out of 24 in Africa; 7 out 
of 21 in Asia; and 13 out of 20 in Latin America—for a 
total of 21 out of 65 among the so-called underdeveloped 
countries. 

Analysis of the U.N. roll call (now 99 members) suggests 
this division as between the three principal blocs: 


West 50 
Communist 12 
Neutrals 37 


This precarious alignment may mean that the U. N.—once 
the beacon hope of freedom—may become an instrument of 
chaos and world disorder. 

The words I have spoken today do not come easily from 
the throat of one who has given his voice and his vote to 
measures which would aid the underdeveloped nations. 

The world has revolved a number of times since I first 
gave my wholehearted support to our aid program. I have 
tried to understand the misjudgments and indeed the folly 
of the infant and more advanced emerging societies. 

Now, however, we ate but minutes away from the hour of 
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vital decision when all may be-won or lost. 
Let us talk dollars to the neutralists only when they talk 
sense to us! 


1“The New Cult of Neutralism.” Henry A. Kissinger, p. 26; The 
Reporter, November 24, 1960. 

2See ‘Neutrality: Varying Tunes.” Hamilton Fish Armstrong; 
Foreign Affairs, October 1956, p. 57. Armstrong points out that on 
— 6, 1956, President Eisenhower defended the right of nations to 

neutral and three days later Secretary Dulles said that neutrality is 

“immoral.” The President and Mr. Dulles were talking about 
different things. 

8“The Anatomy of Neutralism.” Eugene Lyons; National Review, 

uly 18, 1956, p. 9. 
‘4 Lyons, Eugene, op cit., p. 10. 
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5 “Allies, Neutrals and Neutralists in the Context of U. S. Defense 
Policy.” Arnold Wolfers. This article appears in Neutralism, a 
volume published by the Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research, p. 49. 

6 The Gcliiene of Neutrality, Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress, p. 11. 

7 “Neutrality and Neutralism and the Tactics of Soviet Diplomacy.” 
George Ginsbergs. The American Slavic and East European Review, 
December 1960, pp. 531-560. 

8 Ginsbergs, George, op. cit., pp. 535-536. 

® Ginsbergs, George, op. cit., p. 536. 

10 Ginsbergs, George, op. cit., p. 555. 

11 Wolfers, Arnold, op. cit., p. 49. 

12 Wolfers, Arnold, op. cit., p. 50. 

18 Draft of newspaper article by Lawrence Sullivan, Coordinator of 
Information, U. S. House of Representatives. 


The Need For Politically 
Sophisticated Managers 


WE CANNOT AFFORD INDIFFERENCE TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
By HARRY R. HALL, Executive Vice President, Michigan State Chamber of Commerce, Lansing, Michigan 


Delivered at the Management Conference sponsored by the Bureau of Industrial Relations, School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, September 19, 1961 


Athenian philosopher named Plato made a statement 

that applies today as aptly as it did in his own time. He 
said: “The punishment wise men suffer for indifference to 
public affairs is to be ruled by unwise men.” 

If we paraphrase that ageless and remarkably prophetic 
formula to meet the theme of today’s discussion, we could say 
something like this: “The punishment businessmen suffer for 
traditional indifference to public affairs is to be ruled by un- 
sympathetic men—unfriendly to their concepts—uninformed 
about their needs—unresponsive to their entreaties.” 

Think about that for a minute here at the beginning of this 
discussion. I offer that statement as more than a philosophical 
prophecy. It is a statement of a condition that exists. It is a 
political reality. It is stated as one of the fundamental reasons 
why we need more politically oriented men and women in all 
levels of business management—from shop foreman to chief 
executive. 

If this condition exists—and I contend that it does—and if 
we need more politically informed, politically alert, politically 
active businessmen to correct this condition—and I contend we 
do—then it logically follows that the reason the businessman 
finds himself in this unenviable and anomalous political po- 
sition is that he has failed to accept political action as an es- 
sential or desirable responsibility in pursuit of his management 
duties. 

Management has developed into a highly specialized voca- 
tion. Its functions have been analyzed, synthesized and formal- 
ized. For years business management has specialized in pro- 
duction, marketing, research, development of new products 
and processes, labor relations, personnel relations, public rela- 
tions, human relations, corporate relations, customer relations, 
and numerous other relations involved in complex, competitive 
business operations. At the same time, management has treated 
politics like poor, black sheep relations that are not mentioned 
in polite business society. 

Traditionally, politics has been avoided by businessmen. 
Politics has carried an unsavory connotation. The attitude has 
been to let the professional politicians run politics, while the 
businessman runs business. 

So, businessmen have become highly skilled in planning, or- 
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ganizing, directing, coordinating and controlling the business 
operations—and generally taken a fifth amendment approach 
to politics. 

In the meantime, the so-called professional politicians have 
become just as adept in the business of politics. They have 
structured and established controls of the political machinery 
of the local, state and national governmental bodies with the 
same degree of efficiency. BUT they have not stopped there. 

The governmental bodies created by these elected and ap- 
pointed men and women have decided that they will plan, or- 
ganize, direct, coordinate and control business through the 
various legislative, judicial and administrative mechanisms 
created for their convenience. The result is inevitable. The 
businessman, through his deliberate avoidance of political re- 
sponsibility, finds himself hampered in his business operations 
by the political process chat he has ignored, and ineffective in 
political operations that now dictate his business actions. He is 
taken for granted by one party and ignored by the other. While 
the businessman was too busy or unwilling to accept political 
activity as an essential business activity, certain politically 
sophisticated groups, hostile to the concepts of the private, 
competitive, capitalistic enterprise system, have been electing 
sheriffs, judges, city councilmen, school superintendents, state 
representatives, governors, congressmen, and even Presidents. 

These organized groups have elected large numbers of people 
to office committed to a political philosophy that minimizes 
business freedom of action, individual responsibility, and self- 
reliance, and maximizes governmental intervention and con- 
trols into every phase of personal and business life. 

The most successful group in gaining overwhelming in- 
fluence of government operations has been organized labor. 
Labor organizations and their alert leaders have not shunned 
politics. Contrarily, they have specialized in politics. We do 
not need to spend much time here in outlining their success. 
Let it be sufficient to mention that the tremendous political 
power of organized labor is a recognized reality by all factions 
of our political structure and by all segments of our society. 
Labor leaders have been much more astute than business 
leaders in recognizing that there is no substitute for direct, per- 
sonal participation to get practical results in politics. 

While business has talked, labor has acted. While business 
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has decried new discriminatory controls, burdensome taxes, and 
all encompassing government imposed welfare programs, or- 
ganized labor has told their own elected officials what is 
wanted. The results are a matter of record. 

While businessmen have passed anonymous resolutions at 
their Chamber of Commerce and trade association meetings, 
labor has been grooming candidates, building effective precinct 
doorbell ringers, conducting political action education classes, 
and winning friends and influencing people. 

While businessmen have been filling their expensive, well- 
edited publications with trifling trivia, meaningless minutia, 
and gossipy generalities, the unions have been writing hard- 
hitting, punchy, emotion-stirring editorials about take-home 
pay, social security, minimum wage issues, automation, fringe 
benefits, candidates for office and other attention-arousing 
subjects that condition workers for practical political action 
in the voting booth. 

And so it goes. These are intentional generalities. There are 
many exceptions that stand out because they are exceptions 
instead of the rule. I make these comparisons, not as a criticism 
or a condemnation of either business or organized labor, but 
as a matter of historical experience as it relates to the need 
for a more active political role for men and women in business 
management. 

Fortunately there is a new trend today. There has been a 
mounting interest by businessmen in practical politics. A grow- 
ing number of isolated examples can be given where more 
active participation in the elective process by businessmen is 
changing political trends. 

These examples, too, illustrate with sparkling clarity the in- 
fluence that the businessman can exert if he accepts his citizen- 
ship responsibility, both in his management capacity and as a 
citizen of his community. There are compelling reasons why 
this should be done. 

The primary reason is that government imposed costs of 
doing business have a serious impact on the success or failure 
of the business. If a business firm is to be successful, it must 
remain competitive with other firms in the same business. The 
ability to remain both solvent and competitive is affected by an 
infinite variety of local, state and government regulations. 
Partisan politicians exert tremendous influence on competitive 
conditions because they have the power to write laws and to 
appoint administrative officials, who in turn issue administra- 
tive decisions that dictate whether and how a firm can operate. 

Government intervention into management functions has ac- 
celerated at an alarming rate. Government at some level is in- 
volved in most management decisions. Can you name any one 
decision that you make which does not involve government at 
some level? 

Government is involved in taxes, tariffs, excise taxes, sur- 
taxes, wage rates, personnel practices, ability to hire or fire 
employees, social security, unemployment compensation, work- 
men’s compensation, research, financing, quality controls, sales 
promotion, pricing, transportation, and a multiplicity of other 
operations. Directives, rules, regulations, agencies, bureaus, 
departments and branches have octopus-like tentacles ex- 
tending into every phase of business management. 

An even more disturbing element is the anti-business at- 
titude expressed in so many of the restrictive regulations and 
in much of the legislation. Reflecting against the motives of 
business has proven a potent political weapon. Picturing busi- 
nessmen as sinister characters has become a studied technique. 
Creating an ugly image of the businessman has become an ef- 
fective vote-getting device. 

Much of this is due to economic ignorance. Much of it is due 
to gtave misconceptions, appalling misunderstandings, and an 
amazing lack of understanding of the basic economic facts of 
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business life. Survey after survey of all economic levels verifies 
the false concepts of profits—and all the relations of employee 
and employer that determine the profits. Smart, vote-conscious 
candidates, sponsored and supported by powerful organized 
groups with little sympathy for the profit system, have been 
able to capitalize on this wide spread economic illiteracy. Is- 
sues that defy the laws of economics become laws of the land 
because so many supporters of the elected officials have little, 
if any, realization of the deleterious ramifications of such laws. 

It is more than a vicious circle. It is a series of concentric 
circles whirling with dazzling velocity. The only hope to pre- 
vent this situation becoming more disastrous is to elect to office 
mature people who believe in preservation and extension of 
the principles of competitive enterprise—people who have an 
understanding and appreciation of the factors that enable busi- 
ness to provide jobs as well as services and goods—and people 
who can apply the same brilliant thinking to the political as- 
pects of our society that has been applied to development and 
advancement of business operations. 

We could continue with this theme. Other reasons could be 
enumerated. I have tried to make a case for the need of more 
active, politically oriented managers in business. To me the case 
seems self-evident and any additional contentions would be 
redundant. Most businessmen agree with the idea today. Many 
accept the idea theoretically and reject the idea pragmatically. 
Some have translated conviction into action. Let’s examine in 
greater detail what is meant by political perceptive for man- 
agers. 

° What are the requirements for political enlightenment of 
business managers? How can management be effective in 
politics? 

It seems to me the first requirement is to accept personal 
political participation as a management responsibility, as well 
as a basic citizenship responsibility. We live in an age of or- 
ganization—an age of specialization—an age in which organi- 
zational leadership has been substituted for individual leader- 
ship. The businessman works in a highly organized structure 
with clearly delineated lines of authority and efficiency. He 
belongs to clubs, Chambers of Commerce, trade associations, 
and a host of civic bodies—all demanding his time, talent and 
money—but all taking over more and more of his individual 
citizenship duties. He loses his personal identity and takes on 
the anonymous identity of the organization. He pays his dues, 
goes to his meetings, and comes away with a self-righteous 
feeling that he has performed his citizenship duties. 

The importance of the individual has become lost in the 
over-organization of our lives. Sometime ago America’s Cath- 
olic Bishops issued a searching and thought-provoking report 
on this situation at a meeting held at Catholic University in 
Washington. It was issued as a plea for a return to individual 
morality. They deplored what they called “situational ethics” 
as opposed to unchanging principles. They stated that Ameri- 
cans seem to rely too much on their corporations, their unions, 
their clubs, their political parties, their churches, their govern- 
ment for their thinking as well as their acting. One of the items 
in the newspaper article that I saved seems particularly ap- 
propriate here. It said: 

“A fresh evocation of the principles and practice of per- 
sonal responsibility can revivify our society and help to 
stem the seemingly inexhaustible march toward the auto- 
mation of human beings and the steady loss of that free- 
dom which is man’s distinctive attribute. It will curb the 
mental lethargy and inertia which permits organizations to 
usurp, mainly by default, the rights of their members.” 

It seems to me that businessmen have underrated the power 
of the individual in shaping and changing the pattern or prog- 
ress of government through our present political system. Re- 
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gardless of the organizational structure, or the level of govern- 
ment, that government is no better or no worse than the people 
in government. It follows that the people in government are 
no better or no worse than the people who elect them by ac- 
cepted procedures of our political system. 

A businessman, or any other citizen for that matter, becomes 
a non-participating citizen unless he stands up, speaks up and 
gets worked up about what he considers to be the best interests 
in government. 

All the well-turned phrases, stirring speeches and oaths of 
devotion to home, mother and country become sterile and 
stagnant if well-trained, skilled, intelligent businessmen use 
them as a substitute for effective political action. Political ac- 
tion starts with the individual. A businessman, then, needs to 
accept this as his rightful individual responsibility. Whether he 
is an employee in a large corporation, an owner of a one-man 
operation, or one of many management categories, he is in a 
position of peculiar influence. He is regarded with a certain 
amount of respect, pride, and even envy by many others. He 
has certain influence inherent in this position. In the minds of 
others his actions and decisions are weighed carefully. His 
inaction is weighed just as carefully, and inactivity on his part 
begets inactivity by others who follow his example. 

Theodore Roosevelt was conscious of this problem. In 
speaking on this subject he once said, “The first duty of an 
American citizen is that he should work in politics. If you are 
too timid, or too fastidious, or too careless to do your part in 
this work, then you forfeit your right to be considered one of 
the governing and you become one of the governed instead— 
one of the driven cattle of the political arena.” 

Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that a businessman 
has a vital stake in every phase of political life, and as such 
should accept the responsibility for individual! participation. 

Once he accepts the responsibility, the next step is to become 
informed—to delve into the intricacies of the political system. 
That is simple today. One reason for the tremendously in- 
creased interest in practical politics by businessmen is the 
Action Course in Practical Politics. Such courses are being 
sponsored by Chambers of Commerce, trade associations, 
business firms, churches, women’s clubs, and numerous other 
groups. The best accepted course was developed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. It was written by prac- 
tical political leaders of both parties. It is designed to provide 
a practical working knowledge of politics so that each person 
can become sufficiently aware of the political structure to 
utilize his skills, abilities and interests in the party and the 
manner of his personal choice. 

One of the priority programs projects of the Michigan State 
Chamber of Commerce is sponsorship of this political and 
public affairs education program—through local Chambers and 
particularly through companies directly. The State Chamber be- 
lieves firmly that it should utilize its resources and influence 
to encourage participation by businessmen as individuals in 
practical politics. The State Chamber’s role is one of motiva- 
tion, stimulation and education. The approach is bi-partisan. 
Numerous companies are implementing public affairs pro- 
grams. Here in Michigan some of the outstanding examples 
are Ford Motor Company, Detroit Edison, General Electric, 
Campbell-Ewald, Detroit Insurance Agency, Michigan Bell 
Telephone, General Telephone, Consumers Power Company, 
and others that could be named. 

These programs are important because, to be effective, man- 
agement must create a climate for political activity within the 
business organization. This can be done in various ways. Top 
eschelon management should develop a formal policy encourag- 
ing other levels of management to be active politically. Again 
example is the best policy. The same status and prestige given 
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to civic, health and welfare activities can be given to political 
activity. Time for key employees to participate in govern- 
mental work can be allocated. More time spent in selecting and 
electing capable people with American ideals to office can save 
much more time spent in fighting un-American ideas in public 
office. Practical citizenship requires time as well as encourage- 
ment, and to get more participation means having an internal 
climate conducive to participation. 

To be effective, management needs to be informed on major 
issues that affect business and be willing to voice an opinion 
on the issues. Sometime ago I mentioned economic illiteracy 
as a cause of much of our illogical legislation. Unfortunately 
too few businessmen have been willing to speak out publicly 
on how these issues affect the employer and employee alike. 
Business management needs to use all the multiple media 
available to him to info-m employees, stock holders, customers, 
competitors, community-thought leaders, legislators and the 
general public on his opinions of issues that are vital to business 
and the public interest, regardless of how controversial the 
issues may be. Silence by business in the past has meant that 
many people have no alternatives when making a decision. 
When the businessman fails to speak, nobody else is going to 
speak for him. When fallacious concepts about our economic 
system are espoused, they need to be answered with convincing 
facts by the men best qualified to give the facts. 


A mass of evidence has been gathered through opinion polls 
and employee surveys to prove that employees want to hear 
management views on issues that concern their jobs, their 
future, their investments, their security, and their standard 
of living. These surveys show conclusively, for example, that 
a large percentage of employees have confidence in what they 
read in employee publications. There is a high rate of believ- 
ability and a high degree of credibility by employees. 

Yet, these same surveys show an appalling ignorance by the 
same employees about the plans, policies and practices of the 
companies and about vital factors and issues of concern to both 
management and employee. The discrepancy is due to failure 
to use the communications channels available to give the man- 
agement point of view. Results have been astonishingly favor- 
able where management has given the information, forcefully 
and unapologetically. One sterling example is the program of 
the General Electric Company. 

Businessmen are able to observe these issues from a vantage 
point. Their judgments are based on practical experience in 
complying with rules, regulations and policies and still trying 
to meet competition. The businessman serves his own best 
interest, as well as that of the public, when he expresses his 
opinion boldly, frankly and publicly. He makes a genuine con- 
tribution to the public understanding and gives the vast voting 
public a choice to help in its decision. 


Finally, to be informed, to be enlightened, to be effective, to 
be politically sophisticated if you will, the businessman has to 
recognize politics as the well-developed science of govern- 
ment—and not a necessary evil conducted by shady, question- 
able characters. He needs to divest himself of that popular mis- 
conception that politics is a game to be played spasmodically 
a few months before election time, with particular emphasis in 
the quadrennial Presidential election and with little more than 
checkbook effort. The fallacy of this approach is evident. 


To be effective, the business manager needs to recognize 
politics as a deadly serious business involving strenuous work. 
Personal political participation cannot be automated. It cannot 
be delegated. It must be accepted as personal work. It is work 
all the time because government works all the time. Elections 
are won or lost by the work that is done or left undone day 
after day, 365 days in the year. Elections are merely manifesta- 
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tions of changing government personnel. The philosophy, the 
character, the views, the motives, the integrity, the ability, the 
understanding of elected or appointed officials in government 
decide the efficiency, the equity, and the direction of govern- 
ment. 

Political enlightenment of business managers starts with the 
manager himself—his knowledge of politics and his application 
of that knowledge. Each man or woman in management must 
go to work in the political area of his choice—must go to work 
fervently, fearlessly and persistently. Man in management can 
pyramid his individual action into a revival of influence that 
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can change the political trends of our time. It is happening. 
The least important and the most important in management 
must have strong convictions. They need to say, “This I be- 
lieve,” “By this 1 stand,” “On this I stake my future.” If man- 
agement does not do just that, then management has no future. 
The future belongs to men who have positive partisan con- 
victions and have the desire, the knowledge, the inspiration 
and the courage to fight for them. 

Remember Plato’s sage observation: “The punishment wise 
men suffer for indifference to public affairs is to be ruled by un- 


wise men.” 


Education And National Defense 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP 
By JAMES D. KOERNER, former Executive Director, Council for Basic Education, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the Opening Seminar of the North Carolina Council on National Strategy, Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
August 25, 1961 


I 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEFENSE AND EDUCATION 
HRUSHCHEY, it used to be said in the rather hysteri- 
cal winter of 1957-58, “is the greatest reformer 
American education has ever known.” While most 
people would not now take this sentiment too seriously 
(and some folk, such as the apostles of John Dewey, would 
gag over it), one can readily admit that the impact of Russian 
science on our schools has been one of infinite dimension. 
Certainly it has focused public attention on American schools 
in a way that neither its homegrown defenders nor its 

critics have ever been able to do. 

For thrusting this challenge down our throats, and forcing us 
to revaluate our educational system, we can be duly grateful to 
Mr. Khrushchev. It was Edmund Burke who once said: “He 
that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and sharpens our 
skill. Our antagonist is our helper.” And so it has been with 
Russian science and American education. 

Implicit in the present national concern over the quality of 
our schools is a general awareness of the relationship between 
education and national defense. It is everywhere recognized, if 
somewhat vaguely, that excellence in education is a pre- 
requisite to excellence in defense, as well as in most other as- 
pects of contemporary life. This theme received exhaustive 
reiteration in the 1958 hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, the printed record of which 
runs to 1,600 pages replete with the testimony of our leading 
scientists and educators relating excellence in education to ex- 
cellence in defense. 

Of course, the thought is hardly new: the idea that any state 
interested in its own survival had better look to its educational 
system is at least as old as the Greek city states. Aristotle did 
a pretty good job, as usual, in classifying educational ends and 
means, and in pointing out the duty of the state and of the 
“lawgiver” in matters educational. Even that ancient cynic, 
Diogenes, knew that the “foundation of every state is in the 
education of its youth.” 

What is new in our condition today is the degree to which 
our defense establishment, and our national welfare, are de- 
pendent—one might almost say, at the mercy of—our educa- 
tional establishment. What is new is the fact that national de- 
fense today requires, not only the highly specialized education 
of many scientists and engineers, but the maximum general 
education of many millions of people, of the entire nation. 

This dependence, both specific and general, is more absolute 
now than at any point in our history, including World War IL 


To realize the totality of this dependence, one has only to look 
at the size and shape of our defense budget, at the number of 
scientists and engineers and other highly trained men at work 
on research and development projects that are primarily mili- 
tary, at the portion of our college and university resources de- 
voted to defense activities. One might also note the speed with 
which whole weapons systems can be made obsolete by “break- 
throughs” in the laboratory. 

Or consider, as a single brief example, the development of 
one of the principal weapons upon which the West now de- 
pends: the Polaris-carrying, nuclear-powered submarine. If 
ever there was a military instrument in which education was 
the pivotal factor, it is this one. The story of the nuclear sub 
and its development through the personal dedication of rela- 
tively few men, bulldozing their way through a labyrinth of 
educational obstacles and bureaucratic frustrations, is an excit- 
ing and highly significant one. 

Partly, it is a lesson in what one man of disciplined intelli- 
gence, imagination, and drive—in this case, Admiral H. G. 
Rickover—can achieve in these days when even small under- 
takings have usually to be done by committees and commis- 
sions. Partly, it is a dramatic lesson in the primacy of education 
in national defense. In 1946, before a program to develop the 
sub could even be launched, Rickover and a small group of 
associates, already well-trained engineers, had to undertake in- 
tensive work in nuclear physics and advanced technology; in 
1947 Rickover began the wide-ranging, wearisome, and dis- 
appointing task that still goes on today: the search for men to 
join the Naval Reactor Program. The search has been disap- 
pointing because of his persistent failure to find enough men 
whose fundamental education and cast of mind were such 
" 7 qualify them for work in this new and highly challenging 

eld. 

In the end, the nuclear sub got built and was, of course, a 
magnificent success. But few people realize what a key role 
education played at every step of the process, how much re- 
education went on, how much time might have been saved 
if Rickover could have found the qualified personnel he needed, 
and how central education still is and will always remain to the 
project, which now includes a number of special schools, de- 
Yn by Rickover and his staff, enrolling nearly 2,000 stu- 

ents. 

Vital as this kind of specialized education is to our defenses, 
the educational level of the public as a whole has an equally 
important contribution to make. The quality of our national 
life and that of our national defense are inseparable and are 
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defined in countless and immeasurable ways by the general in- 
tellectual development of the body politic; by the degree of 
involvement it feels in vital public affairs; by its determination, 
or lack of it, to maintain a standard of excellence in all areas 
of professional and public life; by the very tone and temper of 
society at large. Elusive of measurement as these matters may 
be, we can rely on the fact that they make a nation what it is in 
the modern world. 

Today’s dictators have learned this lesson well. They know 
the indispensability of raising the educational level of their 
countries, and are thoroughly devoted to accomplishing it in as 
short a time as possible. They feel an urgency about it that is 
not to be taken lightly by the West. You know, I am sure, the 
story told by statistics, comparing, for example, the percentage 
of students that graduates from the ten-year, six-day-a-week 
Russian school with the percentage that graduates with com- 
parable achievement from our twelve-year common school. 
You know that the Soviet Union continues to turn out far more 
scientists and engineers than we, far more linguists and other 
specialists whose skills have an obvious relevance to the ideo- 


logical and military struggle. 
In the coach diel nak program of the Soviet Com- 


munist party, published a month ago, great emphasis is to be 
given educational and ideological matters in the years im- 
mediately ahead: 


In the struggle for the victory of communism, ideolog- 
ical work becomes an increasingly powerful factor. The 
higher the social consciousness of the members of society, 
the more fully and broadly their creative activities come 
into play in the building of the material and technical 
basis of communism, in the development of Communist 
forms of labor and new relations een people, and, 
consequently, the more rapidly and successfully the build- 
ing of communism proceeds. 

The party considers that the paramount task in the 
ideological field in the present period is to educate all 
working people in a spirit of ideological integrity and 
devotion to communism, and cultivate in them a Com- 
munist attitude to labor and the social economy, to elim- 
inate completely the survivals of bourgeois views and 
morals, to insure the all-round, harmonious development 
of the individual, to create a truly rich spiritual culture. 
Special importance is attached by the party to the molding 
of the rising generation. 


And one might say, ditto the Chinese Communists. Recently 
William Benton reported in the Saturday Review on the find- 
ings of a task force that he, as publisher of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, had established to study Red China’s educational 
system. His task force reports that Chinese schools are “literally 
leaping from the ground. They are coming into existence at 
the fastest rate the world has ever seen.” Since 1949 the Chinese 
Communists, who were then confronted with an educational 
job not unlike that of the Russians after the 1917 Revolution, 
have increased their public schools by 400%, and have given 
us ample evidence of their determination to raise China to a 
major industrial power in the shortest time on record, which 
can only be done through massive public education. 

Clearly, we cannot afford to ignore Communist advances in 
public education any more than we can ignore their advances 
in missiles or space-craft. This is not to say that we need to 
emulate their preoccupation with technological education on 
the one hand and political indocrination on the other. Nobody, 
to my knowledge, has suggested such an absurd procedure. 
Still, we cannot ignore, as some of our professional educators 
recommend, Russian education merely because it is alien to our 
own culture. We have no choice but to look closely at their 
educational program. We do so in every other field of conse- 
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quence: When Khrushchev announces that he is increasing the 
Soviet military budget, we increase ours, within a matter of 
days, by three and one-half billion dollars; when Russia puts 
Major Titov in orbit, we begin immediately to step up, yet once 
more, Our Own space program; when Russia announces a 
— of aid to an underdeveloped country, we immediately 
double it. We are continuously comparing their efforts with 
ours, because we must. Yet, when it comes to education, which 
after all makes many of Russia’s advances possible and wl] 
make many more possible in the future, our schoolmen become 
aggrieved and tell us that no comparisons can be made. 

Well, we had better get used to according the achievements 
of Russian education fully as much attention as we accord their 
military or space achievements. We had better take cognizance 
of the Soviet's emphasis on the “hard” subjects, on the training 
of the intellect through the primary academic disciplines, and 
of the results they have realized with this approach in an 
astonishingly short time. We had better note the number of 
Russian students who complete what in an American high 
school would be regarded as a stiff academic program; and we 
might especially note the solid commitment of the Soviet 
government and the Soviet people to intellectually vigorous, as 
well as universal, public education. We should note the decided 
emphasis on competition at all levels of the Russian school 
system, reinforcing the motivation of students and the concept 
of merit in educational advancement. We had better be mind- 
ful of the fact that the same problem of “lead time” that we are 
now so worried about in our space program, and in other pro- 
grams, applies even more strongly to education. Over the long 
haul, educational “lead time” possibly has a more fundamental 
impact on national defense than any other single factor. A “lead 
time” of many, many years is required in the preparation of a 
scientist or engineer, a linguist or a teacher. We had better 
realize how we compare with Russia in these matters, and 
above all how we are going to compare with her in the near 
and the long-range future. 

In 1958 and again in 1960, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, at long last sensing the importance of keeping abreast of 
Russian education, sent groups of people to Russia to study it. 
Both groups returned with a strong consciousness of the Soviet 
commitment to educational excellence. The report of the 
second group, called Soviet Educational Programs, might profit- 
ably be read by laymen as well as professionals. Much of the 
information presented dramatizes what the authors call: 

. . . the overwhelming conviction, which one finds in 
Soviet educators and parents, that the primary path to a 
“better future is through education, through intellectual 
improvement. This conviction motivates a great inner 
drive to master knowledge and its applications, an intel- 
lectual thirst that is prepared to endure other privations to 
satisfy itself. The USSR. Minister of Higher and 
Secondary Special Education recently expressed this 
faith . . . in his own way when he said: “We in the 
Soviet Union believe absolutely in the victory of science; 
we believe that science leads to truth. We have everything 
to gain by giving our youth the best education possible.” 


If we are to emulate the Russians in anything, let us emulate 
their faith, not in science as a panecea, but in the idea of a 
basic education and their dedication to providing this kind of 
schooling for as many Soviet students as possible. 

In America, the idea that well-educated men and women in 
large numbers are our greatest national resource, for defense or 
any other serious purpose, has become a cliché. Unfortunately, 
it is commonplace only in our words, not yet in our real 
thoughts or actions. What I hope to do is to persuade you of 
the necessity for turning words into action in American educa- 
tion, and to suggest to you some of the means for doing this. 








II 
EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 


Although we may agree—indeed, I presume we do—that ex- 
cellence in education is indispensable to excellence in national 
defense, we cannot, I am afraid, leave the thought at that. Dif- 
ferent people mean different things when they talk about 
educational excellence; and a common mistake is to assume 
that they don’t, that everyone is in agreement on the meaning 
of excellence. 

The typical professional educator in the United States con- 
ceives of excellence as something quite different from what 
most academic scholars, most other professional people, and an 
undetermined number of laymen mean by the phrase. Perhaps 
we should clarify the term “professional educator”: it signifies 
a relatively new kind of schoolman in America, who has grown 
to amazing numbers in a short time. He is a person who may 
or may not have a liberal education himself, but he has usually 
done some graduate work in Education as a field of study. He 
thus has pre-empted the term “professional educator” to iden- 
tify himself. He is a kind of educational technician, specializing 
in administrative or pedagogical technique, and he now staffs 
the schools of education in our universities, occupies school 
principalships and superintendencies, and runs state depart- 
ments of education and national education agencies. He wields 
an enormous amount of power over the conduct of public 
education in the United States. 

Although professional educators count among their number 
many able men and women, most professional educators, to- 
gether with large numbers of teachers who have gone to school 
under them, are practitioners of the “new” education, or as it 
is sometimes called, “modern,” “progressive,” or “life-adjust- 
ment” education. They attack what they think of as the bad old 
days in American education when the public school was 
dominated by the “hard” curriculum; they attack what they 
think used to be torture chambers called classrooms, where un- 
willing pupils and sadistic schoolmasters spent their days in 
the quasi-military maneuvers of an endless conflict. That hard 
old curriculum, they say, has been disproved by modern social 
science, especially psychology, just as Darwin disproved the 
Book of Genesis. The fact is, they claim, that only a minority 
of American children, maybe 15 or 20 per cent, have the in- 
telligence to profit from a concentration of academic subjects in 
public school, that the other 80 or 85 per cent must be pro- 
vided with other kinds of programs: programs stocked with a 
wide variety of vocational and life-adjustment courses, in which 
the student, instead of disciplining his mind, can develop his 
manual skills, explore his emotional problems, and become 
socially adjusted. 

These professional educators would not admit, of course, to 
favoring anything called the “soft” curriculum, but all of them 
would speak to you of the need for a “flexible” curriculum be- 
cause of the “individual differences” among students. This term, 
“individual differences,” has become a kind of incantation with 
them, invoked on any occasion to explain and defend the soft 
curriculum. It’s only logical, so they say, that since no two stu- 
dents are alike in size, shape, intellect, background, or interests, 
to provide something for everybody in the public school and 
not expect all to take the same program. 

They speak glibly of what “research” proves about what they 
call growth rates and peer groups, about transfer of training or 
the lack of it, about reading readiness, about the whole child 
and the child-centered curriculum, about the emotional needs of 
young people and the “Jaws” of learning. 

Here, for example, is a quotation, like a million others one 
might use, that typifies their position; it is from a recent speech 
of Stephen M. Corey, long-time dean of Columbia University’s 
famed Teachers College: 
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Most of us [he was speaking only of his fellow pro- 
fessional educators, fortunately] . . . Most of us believe 
that all American boys and girls should have experiences, 
at least in the elementary and secondary schools, that are 
maximally meaningful to them at the time, and that their 
judgments are necessary if we are to know what is mean- 
ingful. 

(It reminds you of that famous and now hackneyed cartoon in 

the New Yorker Magazine many years ago in which a couple 

of very bored kids are shown speaking to their very modern 
teacher, obviously a teacher who has their “maximally meaning- 
ful experiences” at heart; the children are asking disconsolately, 

“Do we have to do what we want to do today?”) 

To realize what a reductio ad absurdum one reaches with 
this theory of education, you might simply speculate about 
what your children would vote for if they were asked to name 
the activities that would be “maximally meaningful” to them 
at this particular time. Then, you could proceed in your imag- 
ination to construct a school curriculum around the answers: 
courses in dating problems would no doubt loom large; cer- 
tainly courses in what to do about sex; personal adjustment of 
many types; how to avoid acne or how to put on weight or how 
to lose it; television listening skills; certainly a catch-all course 
that might be titled “What's Wrong with Me?”—and assuredly 
course work in coiffure culture, games, how to drive and repair 
cars, in baton twirling and rock ’n’ roll. And then, because 
Susan and little Butch learn all these delightful things in school, 
you could proceed at home to teach them how to read, write, 
and figure. 

We've been overstating the case, of course. But not by much. 
I think you would find it enlightening to analyze the course 
work of your own schools, not by program names or course 
titles but by curricular substance, and see how many of the 
subjects just named, and others like them, are included in the 
curriculum. 

We haven't time today to examine the theory and practice 
of this kind of education, the futilities, absurdities, and the dan- 
gers of it. I have discussed the subject only to demonstrate to 
you that the idea of excellence in education is a slippery one, 
for the practitioners of the “new” education, if they are positive 
about anything, are positive about the overwhelming excellence 
of what they are doing. 

Let’s move on to what we might call the opposing view of 
excellence in education, the view of those who advocate the 
“hard” curriculum. This is the view of most educational critics 
today, of most scholars and scientists, of the learned and pro- 
fessional community generally, and of a great and increasing 
number of unhappy parents. 

Behind this view is an implied philosophy, the outlines of 
which we ought at least to note in passing, for philosophy is a 
much-abused but important word in education. It comes to us 
from a Greek term meaning “love of wisdom.” Properly used, 
the word implies a reasoned and coherent view of man and the 
universe-—a consistent and defensible theory of the meaning 
of human life. Though it may seem remote to our immediate 
concern, a bed-rock of philosophy és essential before we can de- 
fine the function or the goals of public education. 

When we put the word “philosophy” together with another, 
like education, and come up with the phrase, “philosophy of 
education,” it ought to signify a relationship between our view 
of life generally and how we think the formal institution of the 
school should reflect that view. 

Let me suggest to you, therefore, very briefly, the underlying 
principles upon which our philosophy of education should rest: 

1) Whether we believe man to be a divinely inspired 
creature, or merely a cosmic accident, we have no choice but to 
assume, and to act upon the assumption, that Western civiliza- 
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tion is good, at least more good than bad; and that whatever 
hopes we have for the future will have to be realized through 
the continuation and improvement of that civilization, building 
upon all that has gone before. 

2) Our civilization is the product of a long and painful proc- 
ess of taming, training, and refining the human animal—a proc- 
ess made possible by two inseparable characteristics that dis- 
tinguish man from all other animals: intelligence and com- 
passion. 

3) These virtues have been the means by which man has 
raised himself from savagery—his intelligence, by which he 
has disciplined himself and enabled himself to investigate and 
in some measure understand and control both himself and his 
environment; his compassion, by which he has muted his 
natural selfishness and his continuing capacity for barbarism, 
and by which he has brought dignity and nobility into his own 
affairs. It follows that these same virtues are those that will con- 
tinue to carry him toward what the ancients called the summum 
bonum, the highest good. 

4) It follows in turn from these premises that the only edu- 
cation which makes any sense is one that, by putting its greatest 
emphasis on these unique capacities of nian, seeks to train the 
intellect of each new generation vigorously and systematically, 
at the same time that it awakens the individual's moral faculty 
and disciplines his will. 

This view of man and his development holds that children 
have far more to unite them educationally than to divide them: 
They have their humanity itself, their country, and the cultural 
and intellectual heritage that has been wrought for them, 
through infinite travail, by those who preceded them. It is 
essential that the education of the young be focused in these 
areas, not only for the protection and advancement of society, 
but for the individual's sake as well; for all young people today 
have an abiding need to develop some inner resources with 
which to function effectively and usefully in an explosive, 
crisis-driven world. Their best bet for achieving this goal is 
through an understanding of how their civilization, in all its 
aspects, came to be what it is. 

Young people desperately need the vision of excellence to 
counter the vision of vulgarity that they see around them; they 
desperately need to acquaint themselves with what Matthew 
Arnold, that large-minded Englishman of the 19th century, 
termed “the best that has been thought and said in the world”; 
they need to come to close <juarters with great men and great 
achievements, and to sense something of the agony and the joy 
experienced by those who have moved the world forward; they 
need to travel, albeit vicariously, along what Seneca referred to 
as “the rough road that leads to the heights of greatness,” and 
to see that what is most worth having in life comes only 
through sustained effort, personal achievement, and a dedica- 
tion to worthy purposes. 

For most young people these ends are best attained through 
an education that disciplines and stretches their intellectual 
po semi and that furnishes their minds generously with 
substance from the principal areas of human knowledge. At 
the public school level, this means a vigorous program of work 
from those fields that are basic to all others. And of these the 
most basic is their own language, the tool without which all 
men would still be Flintstones. Also, for most students, a pro- 
gram in foreign languages is important. Obviously, history is 
likewise fundamental. Also mathematics, geography, and the 
principal sciences. 

Curriculums focused on these subjects should, I believe, con- 
stitute the academic diet of all students, except the mentally 
defective, in the public schools. This does not mean that other 
subjects would not be offered for some students, but it does 
mean that frivolous subjects would be eliminated, and that 
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other non-academic subjects would never be allowed to get in. 
the way of the student's basic education, which they almost al- 
ways do now. Nor does it mean that the basic subjects would! 
be given to all students at the same pace; it does mean that all 
students would pursue them at the maximum pace consistent 
with their abilities. It does not mean that vocational subjects, 
to which the typical American high school devotes so much 
attention, would be eliminated; but it does mean that they 
would be severely curtailed in enrollment and scope. 

President Eisenhower's Science Advisory Committee, in its. 
well-publicized report of May, 1959, put the case against non- 
academic courses this way: 

It is true that as the school child grows into the adult,. 
he must accept adult responsibilities as a member of a 
family, a member of society, and a wage earner. But it 
does not follow that schools should over-emphasize voca- 
tional skills or “personal adjustment” and social techniques. 
at the expense of intellectual subjects. When social and 
technological change took place more slowly than it does 
now, it was sometimes possible for one generation directly 
to teach the next the “practical” skills that experience had 
developed. But social and technological change are now 
taking place too rapidly for this kind of instruction to be- 
the best method of preparation for adult responsibilities... 
The vocational necessities rernain, but the best help our’ 
schools can now give many students is an intelligent un-- 
derstanding of the world in which they live—a basis on 
which they can begin to think and learn for themselves so- 
that they will not be lost or supine in the changing world 
of tomorrow. 

And we might add, so that American and Western society 
will not be lost or supine in the changing world of tomorrow. 

But even achieving this de-emphasis on vocational and life- 
adjustment work in public schools, and a re-emphasis on the 
fundamental subjects, would be but part of the battle. One- 
can by no means assume that because all students are taking a 
course in, say, American history, or physics, or algebra, that 
progress is being made. What matters is what happens in the 
classroom, what the textbook is, what the teacher is; what, in 
short, the substance of the course is. 

Only when we have established a clear system of priorities in 
education, in which the basic subjects are paramount in the 
curriculum, solid in content, and supported by measured results, 
will we be within hailing distance of what could honestly be 
called excellence in public education, with all that this means 
for our national defense. Mark Van Doren put the matter in a 
nutshell when he wrote, in one of his best books, called Liberal’ 
Education: 

A democracy that is interested in its future will give- 
each of its members as much liberal education as he can 
take, nor will it let him elect to miss that much because- 
he js in a hurry to become something else than a man. 


Il 

WHuaAT You CAN Do To HELP 
We come now to the subject of what the ordinary citizen, 
what you, can do about raising educational standards. I am 
conscious of the fact that so far in our discussion we have not 
examined in any detail the evidence that has been accumulating: 
for many years, nor do we have time for it today, about the 
decline of educational quality. I assume that the facts about low 
standards are common knowledge, but if you sense a gap in our 
argument here and wish to look at some of the specific evi- 
dence, perhaps we can take up the subject during the discussion 
period. It is familiar ground, but requires some little time tu» 
get over, which is why I would like to move on at this point to 

some of the things that you personally can do. 
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This is usually a vague and unexciting aspect of educational 
discussion, and somewhat frustrating for those persons truly 
interested in doing something but not sure what to do, and 
perhaps hoping for a quick and easy way of improving matters. 
Unfortunately, as is true of all public institutions of a free 
society, the strengthening of schools is a lengthy and difficult 
undertaking, which is frequently hampered by the same ob- 
stacles that prevent needed reforms in our other institutions. 

One of the chief burdens under which democratic nations 
function in the present world is the feeling of so many in- 
dividual citizens that what they think or do individually is of 
little consequence, that the’ individual is lost in the group, the 
committee, the town, the social machine. Nothing could be 
more damaging to representative government than such an 
attitude. Coupled with this feeling of detachment from current 
issues is also the public’s general preoccupation with frivolous 
pursuits, with its creature comforts, with consumer goods and 
with an ever-increasing leisure. 

Occasionally, the public gets excited and worried, as when 
Sputnik I went up, after which it developed a sudden if tran- 
sient interest in schools. Public opinion, when it is active and 
vigorous, is a powerful force in our nation and in the world— 
sometimes for good, sometimes not. Usually, however, public 
opinion is simply absent on crucial matters because the public 
is both apathetic towards, and ignorant of, these matters. 

As Clinton Rossiter, of Cornell University, put the matter 
in the much-discussed Report of the President’s Commission on 
National Goals: 

Whether for their own ends or for those of the com- 
munity, whether at the polls or on public platforms or in 
private meetings, the citizens of a democracy are expected 
to take an active interest and role in the political process. 
Yet many citizens of American democracy do not partici- 
pate persistently and enthusiastically, and many do not 
participate at all. The statistics of participation, whether 
measured in the total vote cast in presidential elections or 
in contributions to political parties or in attendance at 
annual meetings of school districts, are distressingly low. 
The statistics of voting are especially distressing because 
in a big democracy, which must count heavily on tech- 
niques of representation for expressing the wishes of the 
people, the choosing of leaders becomes the critical op- 
portunity for participation. What are we to think of an 
enlightened community in which something up to 40 per 
cent of the eligible public will not vote in a presidential 
election and up to 60 per cent in a congressional election? 

One could go on citing the various evidences of sloth in the 
body politic: it is manifested in the staggering amount of 
crime, which we cheerfully tolerate; in political corruption of 
appalling dimensions, which we ignore (and I can speak 
strongly to this point, being from Massachusetts! ); in the 
widespread ignorance among Americans of our own political 
and social institutions, not to mention those of other nations, 
in the standards which we honor in our mass media of com- 
munication, in education, in our cultural life generally; and in 
numberless other ways—all of which the public is capable of 
changing any time it elects to care enough about them. 

Perhaps the condition of public indolence is incurable in a 
nation as free, rich, as vast, and as pleasure-seeking as ours. Per- 
haps those among our Founding Fathers with a healthy sus- 
picion of democracy may have had a point, after all. A number 
of those attending the Federal Convention in 1787, people like 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, Edmund Randolph of Vir- 
ginia, Charles Pinckney of South Carolina, and others, argued, 
you will remember, for a Senate that would not be directly 
elected by the people, who were always subject to, as Randolph 
put it, “the evils . . . the turbulence and the follies of de- 
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mocracy.” The very creation of the Senate was, in theory, a vote 
against the passions of democracy and the ignorance of the 
electorate. 

At any rate, a realistic appraisal of our situation seems to 
indicate quite clearly the futility of mere exhortation on these 
matters. Telling the public at large that it ought to care more 
about, say, good books turns out to be a highly ineffective way 
to get more books read. And telling the public indiscriminately 
that it ought to care more about education, or about voting in 
elections, or the struggle with Communism, or the preservation 
of the American way of life, seems to be equally ineffective. 

What és important, what és realistic, is the expectation that a 
selected public can be persuaded to work usefully in these fields, 
and can have an impact far out of proportion to its numbers. 
If you ever doubt the possible influence of small groups on 
large nations, you might look into the history of the Bolshevik 
party. 

What is important, then, in an effort to raise the level of our 
national performance in the crucial areas is, first, to heighten 
the awareness of these problems with persons like yourselves. 
Given this awareness, it is then important for you to become, 
if you are not already, active rather than passive members of 
American society. This means that you inform and educate 
yourselves continuously in the great public questions, that you 
arrive at your beliefs through information and reason, and 
above all that you act on these reasoned beliefs. If enough 
people could be persuaded to so conduct themselves, and it 
could be a relatively small number, the benefits to our society 
would be truly immeasurable. 

So the thing you can do is to realize that the inseparable 
relationship between national defense and education is greater 
now than ever in our history; then to realize that a great deal 
of evidence has accumulated to indicate that the quality of our 
public education is urgently in need of improvement; then to 
read and think about the problem and formulate your educa- 
tional convictions carefully; and finally to act on the basis of 
these convictions. 

This is all very well, you might say, but a bit vague; how do 
I act on my convictions in education? 

The first thing you might do, having reached some decisions 
as to what you believe public education in a free society ought 
to be about, is to find out how your own children and your 
schools are, in fact, doing. Here are some questions you might 
seek answers for: 

1) Has your school board published a statement of basic 
policy, embodying a clear definition of the educational ob- 
jectives of your schools and the rationale for these objectives? 
Such a document is essential. 

2) Is there a clear system of priorities in subject matter in 
your schools? That is, have your schools recognized the fact 
that some subjects are more important than others in the educa- 
tion of the young, that some are indispensable and must be 
given precedence over all other school activities? Don’t assume 
that the need for priorities in educetion is so obvious that your 
schools must also take it for granted; you might well discover 
that your educational administrators honestly believe that work 
in homemaking and boy-girl relationships is just as important 
as work in English or physics or foreign languages. 

3) What are the enrollment figur : in basic courses? What 
percentage, for example, of your 1961 graduating class in high 
school completed a reasonably tough sequence of courses in all 
the basic fields: in Englis’. ‘story, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences? I think you will be surprised at the 
figures. 

4) What evidence can your school officials point to that their 
program is, in fact, achieving results? Are these results meas- 
ured regularly and soundly? Remember that the “norms” for 
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standardized national examinations, such as the college boards, 
represent the average score made by very large groups of stu- 
dents over the whole range of ability, and are thus not very 
high. Moreover, if standards in public education are low ma- 
tionally, then the norms for national exams are by definition 
low. In short, the fact that your high school graduates may be 
at or above the national average does not in itself mean very 
much. You need more precise evidence of quality. 

5) Since no school can be better than the teachers in it, you 
might inquire into the academic preparation of those teaching 
the basic subjects in your system, and into whatever other 
measures of teacher competence may be relevant to your partic- 
ular schools—such as the progress of students from grade to 
grade. You might do the same, by the way, for adm‘nistrators. 
Since they do much to set the tone for a school, and usually 
decide on such crucial matters as hiring and assigning teachers, 
their academic qualifications are of some importance. 


In the lower grades, you will want to get specific information 
on the results of the program in that most important of sub- 
jects: reading. You will want to know similar things about the 
program in arithmetic and mathematics, in science and in what 
will most probably be called “social studies’—which some 
would call a bastardization of geography and history. In the 
upper grades, you will want to know whether there is a sys- 
tematic and sequential program in writing, and what the re- 
sults are; and whether the program in “social studies” becomes 
in practice a kind of generalized bull session in which students 
trade their off-the-cuff opinions about the great issues that 
are now stumping their parents and statesmen, or whether it 
effectively equips students with a thorough basic knowledge 
of their own political and social institutions, and whether 
students develop a grasp of how these institutions compare his- 
torically and at present with those of other nations, including 
the Soviet Union. You will want to know just what place in 
the curriculum is enjoyed by such non-academic courses as 
those in home economics, vocational training, life-adjustment, 
driver training, and the like, and how many students are en- 
couraged or permitted to take such courses at the expense of 
work in basic subjects. 

You will want to know about a lot of other things too, both 
in the academic progress of your own children, and in the gen- 
eral operation of your schools, You will want to visit lots of 
classes and school board meetings and otherwise keep abreast of 
education in your community. It sounds \ike a formidable job, 
but so are most of the jobs that citizens should be taking on 
these days in the major areas of our national life. You can be 
assured that the evaluation and improvement of schools—those 
instruments which society relies on to awaken, to furnish, and 
to discipline the intellects of its youth—constitutes a most 
pressing responsibility of American citizens today. 

Experience of the last ten years in countless communities 
across the nation indicates that, when citizens are sufficiently 
aroused and informed, they can make vast improvements in 
their schools, which can then serve as models for still other 
communities. Citizens can, that is, translate educational theory 
and discussion and information into action. 

Sometimes the means for doing this is a citizens committee 
appointed by, or operating with the blessing of, the school 
board; sometimes it is merely an informal group of like-minded 
people; sometimes it begins with only a single person who 
can win the support of his fellow citizens. Whatever the 
means appropriate in any given instance, one should work 
wherever possible with teachers and administrators and gain 
their support, but retain at all times one’s independence of 
judgment. School people, understandably, will seek to put the 
best light possible on their operation. As in all established 
bureaucracies, they have a great stake in the status quo; they 
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tend, even as you and I, to hold suspect outsiders and non- 
professionals who, exercising their rights as taxpayers and 
active citizens, seek to maintain the public institutions of a 
free society at the highest possible level. And so, as you con- 
sider what your school officials may tell you, and honestly be- 
lieve themselves, about what they are accomplishing, I would 
commend to you a thought of John Dryden’s: “A wise scepti- 
cism is the first attribute of a good critic.” 

And, finally, let me just refer to an organization that stands 
ready to help you in many ways in the defining of educational 
goals, and in supplying you with much valuable information. 
This is the only national organization of its kind in existence 
today, and the only agency that devotes its entire effort to the 
strengthening of basic education. 

If you have a pencil handy, I hope you will note the name 
and address: It is called the Council for Basic Education. Its 
address is: 725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


This is a membership organization, tax-exempt, and wholly 
non-political. It directs most of its efforts toward the lay 
public. I hope you will write them and ask for some free litera- 
ture. 

The Council publishes a monthly Bulletin, which is probably 
the most interesting and literate periodical in the education 
field. This, unfortunately, is not in itself saying too much, for 
education today is submerged in a river of slovenly and un- 
readable journals which, as my punishment on earth, I am 
condemned to read regularly. It was Nicholas Murray Butler, 
long-time president of Columbia University, who, using a dif- 
ferent metaphor, once said in a masterpiece of understatement: 
“Educational literature is not nutritious as a steady diet.” Still, 
I am sure you would find the Council’s Bulletin to be among 
the most entertaining and profitable reading you could do. 

In addition to the Bulletin, the Council also publishes book- 
length studies on what it considers the most pressing problems 
confronting American schools. These studies are directed 
primarily to the public at large, not to the profession. I will 
mention only two such recent books. One is called “A Citizens 
Manual for Public Schools; a Guide for School Board Members 
and Other Laymen,” which, as the title suggests, is a primer 
specifically for people like yourselves: an introduction to cur- 
rent issues in education and practical, helpful advice about how 
lay persons can begin to work for the improvement of educa- 
tion. This book can be had from the Council for $1.00 

The other volume I would mention is called The Case for 
Basic Education, published by Atlantic-Little, Brown, available 
through your book store or directly from the publisher. Since 
I happen to be the editor of this book, my reference to it is 
probably in the nature of a commercial. I even brought a few 
copies with me, not to sell, I hasten to point out, but for you 
to examine if you care to. This volume was the result of a 
study sponsored by the Council in 1959 and is unique in the 
education field. It brings together sixteen distinguished scholars, 
representing all the basic fields of the public school curriculum, 
and focuses their attention on the practical question of what 
students should know and be able to do, specifically, in these 
sixteen fields by the time they finish twelve years of public 
schooling. In other words, it does not confine itself, as do so 
many studies, to recommendations concerning the number of 
hours or units or courses or credits in certain areas labeled with 
certain names. It gets down to the far more difficult problem 
of mapping out what the substance of this course work, how- 
ever it is divided up, ought to be. There is also a most pro- 
vocative introductory essay by Clifton Fadiman, and a closing 
essay by a school board member of much experience, comment- 
ing on ways of putting this book to use in your communities. 


The Council has other major publications of particular use 
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to the general public, and will continue to publish such works 
in the future. 

You will be distressed to learn, I am sure, that I have reached 
the end of my remarks. I am sorry for the length of road we 
have travelled, but there was, I felt, a lot of necessary grourd to 
cover. We began by examining the intimate relationship be- 
tween educational excellence and national defense; we proceed- 
ed to a consideration of just what excellence means and what 
goals we should be striving for in our schools; we then decided, 
I trust, that there was a lot of work that urgently needed doing 
in the improvement of public education; and lastly we talked 
about some of the ways in which you could set about doing 
that crucial job. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say that the kind of edu- 
cation we have been advocating, a sound basic education, for 
every American carries a personal and social guarantee; that 
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all who take it will be intellectually stimulated and morally 
awakened and will live sterling lives informed by reason and 
humane values. I hardly need to tell you that no such guarantee 
is available, for this or any other educational theory. We should 
face squarely the fact that many men who are liberally edu- 
cated by external standards have not been liberated from ir- 
rationalism or egocentrism or provincialism. Well-educated 
Americans still commit stupid acts, some still do nothing to 
support and strengthen the free society whose benefits they 
enjoy, and some lead lives as bounded by ignorance as those of 
illiterates. No educational prescription cures every possible case. 
In the last analysis, basic education is an act of faith—faith in 
human potential, faith reinforced by common observation and 
by the long experience of the race. Clearly, it is the education 
that constitutes our best bet for the survival of free societies and 
free individuals. 


An Uneasy Look At College Recruiting 


SYSTEM SHOULD BE DE-PRESSURIZED 


By DR. GEORGE S. ODIORNE, Professor of Industrial Relations and Director, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
the University of Michigan 


Delivered before the Midwest College Placement Association, Mackinac Island, Michigan, September 12, 1961 


of looking at college recruiting practices from both 

sides of the labor market. As a personnel manager in a 
large corporation I supervised and took part in campus visits 
in search of talent. Upon joining the University of Michigan 
faculty in 1959 I initiated and worked upon research into the 
process. I’ve served as chairman of the faculty placement com- 
mittee at my school, and from this research and educational 
vantage point have conferred with and interviewed hundreds 
of students and recruiters. If I may be permitted a modest 
commercial, I have co-authored with Arthur Hann a ponderous 
book on the subject, EFFECTIVE COLLEGE RECRUITING 
(which is obtainable at nominal prices I may add). 

The topics which I would suppose would be of keenest 
interest to you as professional recruiters and placement people 
would be observations upon your technique in the field. This 
is perfectly understandable in a group as professional in nature 
as yours. Indeed, this professionalization of recruiting seems to 
me to be one of its significant characteristics. Despite its rela- 
tive youth it has advanced far beyond many of the older pro- 
fessions in many respects. The codes of ethics which you make 
and enforce through associations such as this one, the willing- 
ness of most of your members to look more at your errors and 
correct them rather than gloat over your triumphs marks the 
professional in any line. Another distinctive feature of your 
profession is that it cuts across the lines of university in- 
dustry. It even has some time-honored traditions, such as that 
which dictates that the company recruiter will always pick up 
the check in the presence of his professional counterpart from 
the university. The latter, I might add, is one of the lubricants 
which makes the entire wheel roll on with such marvelous ef- 
ficiency. It seems almost indecent for me to take an uneasy look 
at such a happy and felicitous arrangement, yet, this seems to 
be my assignment here today. 


De= THE PAST several years I've had the privilege 


CORPORATION AND UNIVERSITY—IHE KEY INGREDIENTS 


Since so many of your professional workshops and speakers 
will deal with the technique and method in recruiting, I'd 
prefer to draw on some of my experience and to look at a few 
of the more basic causes of unease and apprehension surround- 
ing the entire process of college recruiting. The first of these is 


the lapse in understanding which the university and corpora- 
tion have of each other. This lapse in understanding is having 
some long-run ill effects upon our educational institutions, our 
companies, upon the students as potential employees and upon 
the recruiting process itself. 

Perhaps we should look clearly at the background of this re- 
lationship. The major parties to the campus recruiting process 
are corporations and universities. Take away the large company, 
specifically the large publicly-held corporation, and the recruit- 
ing process doesn’t exist. No placement office would possibly 
maintain its level of activity for any length of time without the 
large firm as its client. Small service organizations, or small 
employers generally have followed a trend led by the large cor- 
poration. Take away the large firm and the process is trivial. 
Add the large 500 firms and it has importance, urgency and 
significance. This is true in large part because the industrial 
giants hire most of the students recruited on campus. In 
initiating the demand for large numbers of students, the cor- 
poration creates shortages which force smaller firms to follow 
suit. The corporation sets the pattern, devises the techniques, 
raises the prices, and in fact gives a business-like and profes- 
sional stature to the whole matter. 

The influence of the corporation upon recruiting practices is 
reflected in its role as a pace-setter and significant economic 
institution in our economy. There are more than 4.5 million 
business enterprises in the United States today, but corporations 
comprise only 13 percent of them. The large corporations, 
which produce the bulk of our manufactured goods are even 
more concentrated. This degree of concentration which char- 
acterises the general economy carries over quite logically to 
college recruiting. The 28 firms which employ over 50,000 em- 
ployees hire over ten percent of the employees in manufactur- 
ing, mining, service, retail and wholesale trade. The leading 
438 firms employ 28 percent of them. If we look at the most 
pressure-ridden area of recruiting—that of engineers and scien- 
tists—we learn that 15,500 firms have research and develop- 
ment labs. Of these, the seven largest employ over twenty 
percent of the total number of technical and scientific per- 
sonnel. The largest 44 firms employ 45 percent of all of them. 
The remaining 55 percent are spread out over the other 15,436 
companies in descending order. Because they are the largest, 
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they recruit in a more organized, orderly, rational and profes- 
sional fashion. 

The number of scientists in America today is infinitesimally 
small. There are 10,000 physicists, 100,000 chemists, and 
roughly half a million engineers. The entry rates for these cru- 
cial people run in the order of 200 physicists and 2000 chem- 
ists, in any single year. Yet, the demands and pressing needs for 
these people are such that the entire lot might be absorbed by 
the top 500 corporations without filling all of the requisitions 
with which recruiters are armed when they make their annual 
visits to campuses. 

In terms of national defense, the ten largest contractors re- 
ceived one-third of all of the contracts in terms of expenditure, 
seven being aircraft manufacturers and missile makers. Com- 
parable statistics could be produced for other key skills pro- 
vided only by the leading colleges and universities, especially 
those with technical and professional schools. 

In contrast, if we look at the places where the large corpora- 
tions are not dominant we see such non-recruiting groups as 
agriculture, trade, construction, small service organizations and 
proprietorships. 

On the other side of the interview table we find an almost 
mim Tg situation in the production of the most desirable 
candidates for corporate positions. Ten of the largest univer- 
sities produce a near majority of the Ph.D. and professional 
school graduates. They set the tone for placement, and establish 
the patterns of recruiting behavior from the college viewpoint. 


THE MATING DANCE OF THE LEVIATHANS 

If all of the contacts between universities and corporations 
were limited to these large equals I wouldn't have as much 
unease with the process as I presently do. For example, I sus- 

that General Motors is not helpless when it walks on the 
Ann Arbor campus, nor have I forgotten the old expression 
from the days of Tom Harmon and Fritz Crisler-—“When 
Michigan loses, somebody pays”—and I suspect that at the 
large university-large company level the balance of control and 
power over the process is handled quite well. 

Despite this balance of college recruiting strength however, 
there remains one serious problem that requires the best efforts 
of men of good will on both sides. This is the vast lack of un- 
derstanding which one organization has for the other. 

Let's consider how these two groups look to each other. 

The recruiter often sees the university as a place which has 
these characteristics: 

Most of its faculty are aloof from business and often 
guide the best students into careers in science, teaching, 
and the professions. 

They are overly defensive of the student and hide be- 
hind a facade of pretending that all students are equally 
competent. At least they refuse to help the recruiter to the 
degree he would like. 

The colleges are unrealistic about the amount of money 
that corporations have at their disposal for the recruiting 
and employment process in particular and for expendi- 
tures in general. The image of the corporation as a 
fabulously wealthy but somewhat penurious Santa Claus 
seems to surround many campus attitudes, and it colors 
the relationship of the university with the corporation in 
an adverse way. 

There is a generally held feeling among corporate 
people that universities are less respectful and apprecia- 
tive of the profit-making goals of companies than they 
should be. Indeed, there is a substantial viewpoint that 
universities and colleges are faintly suspicious and hostile 
to profit in general, don’t understand it, and the larger 
it gets the more they disapprove. 

Many corporations that the university's expecta- 
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tion level of business communications, behavior and their 
policies are unrealistic. The university often sees its 
counterpart through rose-colored glasses, and disillusion- 
ment and pique result when the corporation's many 
human characteristics crop up regularly in college rela- 
tions. 

From the viewpoint of the placement director, the corpora- 

tion often is seen as looking something like this: 

Recruiters often aren't sympathetic to the goals of a 
university—its orientation to the student first, and others 
afterward. 

Recruiters and their companies don’t appreciate the 
peculiar organization forms of universities. Most major 
universities are not organized along lines as tightly dis- 
ciplined or structured as the corporation, and this means 
that more tolerance is needed in dealing with university 
personnel. The concept of the university as a community 
of scholars is foreign to corporate ways, and leads to some 
embarrassing errors in relations. 

The corporation isn’t designed to deal in an under- 
standing manner with the youthful mind. It has more 
staid, mature, conservative goals, and the every-day reali- 
ties of dealing with a world made up mainly of minors 
isn’t a comfortable one. As a result they most often apply 
the standards of lilliputianism when judging youngsters 
on campus. Lilliput was the fictional world of Jonathan 
Swift in which all of the little people looked and acted 
like miniatures of the real world. Our studies found that 
even experienced recruiters generally come to the campus 
with the sobersides attitudes of the corporation, seeking 
twenty year old youngsters who look and act the way 
mature forty year olds are supposed to act. 

Many placement directors and faculty are concerned 
over the increasing power and influence which the cor- 
poration wields on campus. 


THE POWER OF THE CORPORATION ON CAMPUS 

In the present exalted state of college recruiting and place- 
ment, about 75 percent of the people who leave college for em- 
ployment in business firms do so through the campus recruiting 
route. The number of firms interviewing at a typical university 
in any single year often equals the number of students who are 
graduating with the intention of entering business. Despite the 
shortage of top-flight students, the power of the corporation is 
being significantly felt on campus, not only in the placement 
office where it is apparent, but also back into the undergraduate 
classes, the registration trends and the selection of courses and 
majors. 

Due to the effectiveness of the student grapevine and word- 
of-mouth counselling on one student by another, the whims 
and observations of recruiters, and more importantly, the re- 
cruiters’ standards for selection, are having an increasing effect 
upon the teaching and study habits of the inhabitants of edu- 
cational institutions. Students often keep up with changes in 
the top levels of large firms who perennially recruit at the cam- 
pus, and it may be expected that when three former ac- 
countants are elected to the presidencies of their respective 
companies, the registrations in the accounting curriculum will 
benefit accordingly in the following semester. The pervasive 
power of the corporation on the university is also wielded 
through its dominance of the mass media product advertising. 
In addition, in Michigan the three largest employers hire more 
than a quarter of all employees, and in Detroit the proportion 
runs over one-third of all jobs. In the county in which the 
University of Michigan is located three (of almost 400) em- 
ployers hire nearly half of all persons employed in the county. 
The behavior of recruiters for such firms naturally has consider- 
able effect upon many aspects of university life. 
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But, on-campus recruiting is especially vital, since this is the 
most intimate and personal contact which the graduating 
students have with corporations. The actions and statements 
of recruiters are of trend-making significance upon the student 
body and faculty of a school even when the individual recruit- 
ers see themselves merely as plain Joes doing their job. Let's 
look at a few of the recruiter standards which were discovered 
in our research, and try to project for a moment some of the 
possible effects of this behavior upon university life. 

1. The demand for professionals. Despite the lip service 
which many senior company officers pay to the hiring of 
liberally educated men, it is the professionally trained person, 
the accountant, the engineer, the lawyer, the MBA, or the 
statistician who gets the most attractive job offers. This has a 
tangible effect upon course registration in the more academic 
subjects, and especially in the classics, literature and the arts— 
courses which have as their broad objective the making of a 
better man who can perform as a citizen of a free society as 
opposed to those which have as their goal the making of a 
technically able employee. 

2. The standards for selection. The Michigan study brought 
out some interesting conclusions about the standards which 
recruiters use to identify strong and weak job candidates. At 
the end of each recruiting day, the company recruiter was 
asked to name the strongest and the weakest candidate he had 
interviewed during that day’s schedule. As a result, the stand- 
ards of recruiters emerged. The personal data files of all stu- 
dents who were chronically rated strong or weak by recruiters 
were analyzed carefully. Here’s what we found: 

The strong candidates are older than the weak ones. 
They are more often master candidates than bachelor 
candidates, have high grades, are in the 24 to 26 age 
group. More often than not their fathers were college 
graduates before them, and a substantial number were 
married. They handled the interview situation well, and 
had a high degree of interpersonal skill in talking with the 
recruiter. They are mature and sensible, not giddy or 
childish. They aren’t bookworms, but take part in a fair 
amount of extracurricular activity. They may not be hand- 
some, but they have no abnormal defects in appearance or 
dress. 

The weak candidates are younger, and generally had 
poor grades. They're awkward, ill at ease, and ungram- 
matical in expression. They are uncertain of their goals, 
who they are and where they're going. They are either too 
brash or cocky, or too timid. They are hostile to the com- 
pany or to business, act cynical or rebellious, and their 
personalities grate on the recruiter. They're young, naive, 
idealistic and unprepared for the interview. In short, the 
weak candidate is just a kid. 

These characteristics may not seem to be particularly disturb- 
ing in themselves, but the reasons given for their inclusion are 
more revealing. Interviews with recruiters showed that the 
reasons these standards were held were simply explained. A 
student won't be hired by a company if, in the recruiter's 
judgment, he wouldn't fit into the organization as the recruiter 
perceives it back home. If the student does or says anything 
during the interview that is inconsistent with that backhome 
image he is knocked out of consideration. These standards may 
well offer some clue to the cause of the widely-publicized con- 
formity which allegedly exists in our organizational society. 

3. How recruiter standards affect university life. One of the 
interesting parts of the Michigan research was a study of the 
brochures which recruiters send ahead for student analysis and 
information about life in the corporation. A detailed evaluation 
of 134 such brochures showed that the most frequently-appear- 
ing topics were figures on company size, positions available, 
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branches and divisions and their training program. Those least 
frequently mentioned dealt with how hard the student would 
have to work, the competition he would face in his job, long 
hours and other indicators that somehow told he would be 
required to do something for the company once he was hired. 
The sense one obtains from the brochures is one of power and 
resources which the student can identify with upon being 
hired. There was scanty evidence that he might have to exert 
himself, work overtime, or beat out other smart and hardwork- 


ing people. This does not, of course, have a salutary influence 


upon the students. 

The idea that excellence is desired, that hard work and 
application will be required is rarely communicated anywhere 
in the recruiting process. The prevailing image is one of power, 
size, influence and fun. The firms’ attitude is reflected in their 
overemphasis on pay, benefits, job glamor, opportunity and a 
brilliant future. It is not unusual then that many students’ con- 
cepts of life in the corporation is one in which he overrates 
his own importance, and underestimates the realities of what 
he must do and give of himself in order to achieve his goals. 

John Gardner, president of the Carnegie Corporation, sug- 
gests in a recent book that we need excellence at every level of 
our society. Many managers complain that the youngsters of 
today are looking for a soft touch. Indeed, they generalize this 
to all of our society and say that this is the age of the gold- 
brick, the half-done job, the great goof-off. If this is true, we 
of the university can only ask of this great mass of employers: 
Who hired these people? Who taught them what was expected 
of them? Who appraises their performance regularly to tell 
them how well they are doing? Who then is responsible? 

The corporation’s practice of using our educational system 
as a special kind of sorting station where the culls are found out 
and labeled is apparently one which recruiters carry with them 
to the campus, and the students very quickly adapt themselves 
to the tacit standards which recruiters apply. The recruiter who 
presses this sorting-out concept to the extent that he asks the 
placement officer to shorten the process and help him with his 
“bird dogging” is doing little more than aggravating the situa- 
tion. One recruiter at Michigan complained to a placement 
officer that “half the students I saw today were below aver- 
age.” The only apparent answer is to repeal the law of averages 
if such an attitude is to be placated. The challenge which 
recruiters as a profession face is one of communicating high 
standards of excellence to all students, whatever their field. In 
this respect they might reinforce, rather than weaken, the jobs 
of the colleges and universities. 

4. Inept corporate manpower planning. Perhaps the most 
serious of all the problems which victimize recruiters and 
placement directors alike is the grossly ineffective ways in 
which corporate manpower planning is done at the present 
time. Recent manpower skill studies by the government under 
the Area Redevelopment Act have run into a great blind spot. 
Corporate management is apparently unable or unwilling to do 
manpower forecasting with any degree of sophistication. At 
the present time universities develop curriculum to train 
people for jobs that do not exist, but which they presume will 
exist in twenty years or so. Most of this is done on the basis 
of hunch, hypotheses and projections of present trends that 
may or may not be worthwhile when the time actually arrives 
to fill the vacant positions. Most corporations not only can’t 
forecast their manpower needs sayutliene amont necessary to 
fill their current recruiting requisitions, they haven't even 
begun to study methods of undertaking such projections. The 
present system of identifying future manpower needs is to 
survey the momentary hunches of general managers on how 
many vacancies they will have at the end of the recruiting sea- 
son. And, the number of errors here is appallingly large. Much 
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ROBERT F. DRINAN 


more research by companies, and communication of these re- 
‘sults to the educators is one of the pressing needs of your pro- 
fession. 

If we turn to the other side of the recruiting relationship 
and study the placement office, we find some causes for unease 
as well. The average placement office is understaffed, has an 
inadequate budget and in many schools the placement director 
isn’t accorded the status or recognition which is his due. The 
office should be staffed by a person whose administrative rank 
is consistent with his responsibility. The Director of Placement 
should have recourse to top administrative offices, and should 
have both financial and psychological support in his efforts. 
Granted that this is all too often lacking in many placement 
offices, what are some of the areas in which placement depart- 
ments might wield their influence more constructively in the 
campus recruiting and placement area? 

1. They should de-pressurize the entire system. The present 
method of campus recruiting is conducted under a giant pres- 
sure system. The students, the placement people, the recruiters, 
and everyone involved are rushed. There is no time for thorough 
interviewing, for casual reflection or for the exhaustive evalu- 
ation of either company or student. This condition, I would 
suggest, can be controlled more effectively by the placement 
office than by the company. The length of the interview sched- 
ule for example should be lengthened. Most campus inter- 
views run either 20 minutes or 30 minutes at most. We don’t 
use such a short interview in any other employment situation. 
If universities arbitrarily lengthened the interview time, and 
decreased the number of companies interviewed, several good 
effects would follow. First, there would be less sampling and 
fishing expeditions by the students. They might be willing to 
try anything for twenty minutes, but a full-dress, hour-long 
interview would be another matter. Few who weren’: seriously 
interested and ready to deal would sign up. The recruiter would 
be able to do a sounder job of screening, and in fact could pin- 
point more accurately who should be invited in for further 
interviews. As an example of present practices, I might cite a 
student who participated in 33 interviews in one semester. 
I'm not suggesting that this was unprofitable for the student— 
after shopping around he found exactly what he wanted—, 
nor that he wasted the time of all 32 of the other recruiters. 
But, it seems unfortunate that our present system provides an 
opportunity for mere window shopping. And I would venture 
a guess that several of those 32 recruiters were wasting their 
time—and the student's. A lengthening of the interview would 
also permit better team interviewing, would allow some time 
for full exchange of information, and would avoid poor match- 
ing of men and jobs. During the Michigan study one student 
made a statement in reference to a two-man team of company 
interviewers. I feel that his comment offers a rather dramatic 
bit of insight into current time-limited recruiting practices. 
He said, “They were more like inquisitors than recruiters.” I 
resubmit my statement that the recruiting process operates 
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under a pressure system, and let you decide upon its validity. 

Still another procedure which would relieve the pressure 
would be to tighten up on the quality and content of college 
recruiting brochures. Most college recruiting brochures don’t 
provide complete information which the student needs in order 
to arrange a good interview. Our studies showed that many 
interviews were completely wasted because students read com- 
pany literature and then signed up for an interview. Once in 
the interview room they found they were in the wrong place 
and the possibility of matching their qualifications to the com- 
pany needs was impossible despite the fact that they had read 
the brochure carefully. The omissions of vital information in 
brochures is conducive to wasted interview time and this in 
turn contributes to pressure throughout the whole process. 
The solution here, I would suggest, is that placement officers 
establish standard types of information which should be in- 
cluded in brochures; perhaps even publish them themselves at 
company expense. The recruiter might then require that stu- 
dents have read and mastered the company literature before 
entering the interview room. If they hadn't done so, the re- 
cruiter might invite him to leave. The effects of improving the 
interview would, I suggest, be startling. 

2. Placement officers should do more educational work. 
Under the pressure system as it presently exists, everyone in- 
volved feels the heat. The placement officer, full time or part 
time, has little or no time for a vital role which he can per- 
form. This role is that of being an educational administrator 
and seeing more clearly his educational responsibility. Under 
the current pressure system he becomes an arranger, a fixer, a 
match maker, a hand holder, and a chaplain. Because he’s so 
busy doing these things, he can’t discharge some other respon- 
sibility which he might well do. 

For one thing, he should be educating recruiters more than 
he is. This is especially true in the case of the small company 
recruiter, the novice, the one-timer, the annual visitor. The 
small company lacks the time, talent or money to do a good 
job of recruiting, and as a result they are left without access 
to the best men. Placement directors also have a responsibility 
to educate recruiters from large companies IN THE WAYS 
OF UNIVERSITY LIFE, and to define the purposes of a uni- 
versity. He often needs to do this in direct and sometimes 
brutal fashion to the amateur who is impressed into service 
on short notice, who—by seeming to be a Babbitt—tramples 
on campus traditions and tempers. 

Finally it would seem that the placement officers might turn 
their efforts toward communicating the world of business and 
the corporation to the students and faculty with even more skill 
than they have in the past. All too often this communication 
has been couched in the vernacular of the inside dopester who 
uses information for power and influence, rather than for 
learning and teaching. Ih this role he might try to define each 
group’s problems, methods and goals, and to communicate 
them one to another, thus enlarging the horizons of both. 


America’s Half Orphans 


“CHILDREN WITHOUT FATHERS” 
By ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J., Dean, Boston College Law School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Delivered at the 22nd Annual Conference, Rhode Island Conference of Social Work, Providence, Rhode Island, October 3, 1961 


is awarded the custody of the children. Due to the fact 
that America has a higher divorce rate than any nation in 
the world we now witness the situation where divorced mothers 
have custody of some ten to twelve million children. This 


Ti OVER 90% of the divorce cases in America the mother 


means that almost every fourth child in the nation lives almost 
habitually without a father. One fourth of our school children 
are “half orphans” by divorce! 

The problems inherent in this entirely new and revolutionary 
situation in America have hardly been identified much less 
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resolved. Society and the law are confused and perplexed as to 
what should be done to aid these unfortunate children with the 
financial, emotional, educational problems which they confront. 
At least one state has enacted a new family code which states 
as its basic public policy that divorce “results in injury to the 
public wholly apart from the effect upon the parties immedi- 
ately concerned.” This strong statement taken from the Wis- 
consin Family Code adopted in 1959 indicates that the public 
policy of this state now affirms that the “impairment or dissolu- 
tion of the marriage relation” brings injury to the spouses and 
children involved,—not to mention the injurious effect on the 
ublic. 
7 A discussion of the plight of America’s “half orphans” must 
of necessity reach only tentative conclusions since investigation 
and writings in this area are very meager. We can, however, 
profitably treat of the financial, emotional and educational 
problems of America’s “children without fathers.” 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

All 50 states now have enacted the Uniform Reciprocal 
Support Act. Although this uniform law is the most adequate 
legal machinery yet devised to obtain funds from “runaway 
fathers” the real problem remains unresolved. This problem re- 
sults from the continuing myth which society entertains to the 
effect that a man can support two sets of children. Despite the 
best possible intentions of any man towards his children by his 
first marriage he will inevitably neglect these children if he 
enters a second marriage and has children by his second wife. 
The children of the first marriage simply cannot be given the 
financial resources which they would have received if their 
father had not acquired a new family to support. 

Many states are going through an agonizing reappraisal of 
what should be done for the children whose father has entered 
a second marriage. In some states it has been proposed that the 
father who is to take a second wife should be required to post 
a bond for the maintenance and education of all the children 
by his first marriage. Realistically, however, this would mean 
that many men would be refused the legal right to remarry. 

In other states and municipalities a family court withholds a 
certain amount of a father’s income and turns this over to the 
first wife and children. This system, however, does not resolve 
the fundamental problem that a man even of ample means 
simply cannot finance two sets of children. 

It is interesting to contemplate what Egypt has done con- 
cerning divorce in that country. Egypt withholds certain small 
amounts from the income of each taxpayer. This amount is 
designated as “divorce insurance.” Egypt in other words treats 
the children of divorced parents as a group for whom social 
and financial security should be obtained by the state. In 
America it would be felt that the establishment of this “divorce 
insurance” might encourage divorce by publicly admitting that 
broken homes are now a chronic problem. At the same time 
“divorce insurance” would be a realistic solution to the fact that 
the children who lose their father through divorce are now 
being deprived of many of the benefits which otherwise they 
would obtain. 

In the United States we have various ways by which the 
children of soldiers killed in action benefit financially and edu- 
cationally. War orphans are the beneficiaries of federal and 
state plans designed to assist these unfortunate children whose 
fathers died in the defense of the nation. Should we begin to 
consider the obligation of the federal and state government to 
the “divorce orphans” whose fathers, through no fault of the 
children, were lost by reason of separation or divorce. 

The indignation of cities and towns because of their obliga- 
tion to continue aid to dependent children has been dramatized 
vividly in the last few weeks by the situation in Newburgh, 
New York. It seems likely that the cities most afflicted with the 
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financial burden of taking care of the children of divorced 
parents will protest ever more vigorously that the fathers of 
these children should be required by a strict law to support and 
maintain the children of their marriage. 

Social workers hold a key position in recommending and 
advancing every legal and moral method by which American 
law can benefit the children who because of divorce are de- 
prived of the companionship of both mother and father. 

EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF “HALF ORPHANS” 

The emotional impact upon children who visit their fathers 
on week-ends or at other times is a complete unknown. It seems 
clear, however, that in most instances there must be a deep emo- 
tional reaction in the lives of those children who live habitual: 
ly with their mother and who on occasion visit their father, 
who in most cases is remarried. 

A recent survey of 330 college students whose parents are 
divorced revealed that these students were very surprised when 
the separation or divorce of their parents occurred and that 
they feel lasting emotional effects from this disruption in their 
lives. No judge or even the most skilled psychiatrist specializ- 
ing in the emotional problems of children could predict what 
would be the wisest decision to follow concerning the visitation 
rights of a father who has divorced his wife. 

It is a truism that all children can mature only in an atmos- 
phere of love and security. Even if an absent father has demon- 
strated in every way his love for the children whom he has 
left with his first wife there is nonetheless a basic question in 
the child's mind whether the father has an undivided loyalty 
to the offspring of his first marriage. This anxiety can cause 
emotional and psychological harm to a child. 

One of the by-products of the emotional disturbances which 
inevitably arise in the child who lives absent from his father is 
the disturbing fact that the children who have not known a 
stable family life seem far less able to have a happy stable mar- 
riage of their own. There is reliable evidence that the divorce 
rate among children from divorced homes is significantly 
higher than among other individuals. 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF “HALF ORPHANS” 

One of the greatest problems today in American education 
is the proper motivation of high school students. Boys and 
girls in high school are subject today to a thousand new in- 
fluences unknown even to their parents. 

The child whose father has left him is not ordinarily assured 
of financial means by which he can attend college. ‘This lack of 
financial security profoundly influences the motive:ion of this 
student in high school. If a boy or girl is assured that his par- 
ents will finance his college education his motivation is clearly 
strengthened. 

A Director of Admissions at one of America’s finest colleges 
estimated recently that almost half of the incoming freshmen 
who had serious financial difficulties had such problems because 
their father had remarried and had children by his second wife. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It can easily be seen, therefore, that the social workers of 
America are confronting more and more each day the entirely 
new and frightening problem of the child who is a “half 
orphan.” The financial, emotional and educational problems of 
these children have hardly been identified and cannot be re- 
solved without a massive effort by social agencies, the legal 
profession and all the groups working towards a revival of 
family solidarity. Social workers and social work agencies 
should lead in the crusade to point out to the American people 
that a divorce will not necessarily contribute to the happiness 
of the person divorced and that it will lead inevitably to anxiety 
and oe. sae of the children who are ized by being 
deprived of a stable home, emotional security and educational 
opportunities. 
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